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For the Companion. 
KIT BADGER’S RIDE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Kit was a shoemaker by trade—a lucrative 
trade, for the community must always be shod, 
let what will happen, and indeed the more things 
happen, the more shoes people are apt to want. 
And Kit understood his craft well, too—no man 
better. Why, then, was he not in comfortable 
circumstances, instead of just living from hand 
to mouth, as the saying is; and why did Mrs. 
Badger go out washing when she had enough, 
and more than enough, to do at home, poor 
woman ? 

The fact was, Kit’s pocket had a hole in it, so 
that his money slipped through about as fast as 
he put it in. 

Many persons had tried to mend this hole for 
him; his parents had, and his wife, and his 
minister, and so had Mr. Fiske, the apostle of 
temperance, but all to no purpose; he chose to 
toil on without receiving any benefit from his 
labors. 

Did you ever hear of such folly? 

I have known of many similar instances, for 
whenever a man has any bad habit, as, for ex- 
ample, that of drinking, smoking, or gaming, he 
has just such a hole in his pocket as Kit Badger 
had. Perhaps you would not have called him a 
drunkard, for there were sometimes weeks to- 
gether when he was perfectly sober, when he de- 
clared, and probably believed, that he had 
“turned over a new leaf,” and that he had “quit 
drinking for good.” 

This usually happened when he had a job on 
hand, and his friends, seeing him so steady and 
industrious, rejoiced greatly, and flattered them- 
selves that the reformation was sincere. But 
Kit seldom failed to indulge himself liberally for 
the self-denial he had practised. And then he 
would lounge about the drinking-houses of the 
town until the very last cent of his earnings had 
slipped through that unlucky hole in his pocket. 
At such times he was a scourge to the neighbor- 
hood, and a terror to his household. His wife 
trembled at his approaching footstep, and his 
children hid themselves out of his sight, for 
strong drink infuriated him, and he was not at 
all particular on whom he vented his passion. 
More than once his wife had fled from the house 
at midnight, with her little ones, in fear of her 
life. 

Many persons advised her to separate from 
him, but she would reply, “O, it’s only the liq- 
uor that makes him do these things; there isn’t 
a better man in the world when he’s sober, and 
after all, he’s my husband and the father of my 
children.” 

Mrs. Badger had been a gay girl in her youth, 
but it was so long since she had joinedin any 
amusements that her husband was quite taken 
by surprise when, one evening, she said to him,— 

“Mrs. Blodget was in to-day, and told me all 
about the picnic they’ re getting up for the Fourth. 
She wants us to go, and I’m for going; what do 
you say?’ 

“You want to go, Patty? Well, now, that 
beats all!” said her husband, turning and look- 
ing at her wonderingly. 

“Why shouldn’t we go as well as the rest?” 
returned Patty. ‘Everybody is going. They’ve 
engaged two great wagons and Mr. Blodget’s 
hay-rigging. It’s to be at Oak Grove, you know, 
and tables set, and all. Come, now, it isn’t often 
that we keep holiday together.”’ 

Mr. Badger was sitting in the window, smok- 
ing his pipe. It was one of his sober intervals, 
and he was, therefore, ina pleasant as well as 
penitent frame of mind. He was always peni- 
tent when not inebriated. It was, therefore, an 
auspicious moment to present her request, which 
the designing Patty well understood. 

“Not often, hardly once since the first year 
we were married. You aint the girl you was 
then, Patty? It’s a hard life I’ve led you, aint 
it, Patty ?”” 

“We won’t talk about that, Kit; you’re going 
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“ThatIam. I’m off with all my old cronies, 
and I’m off with the liquor; henceforth and from 
this day, Kit Badger’s going to rub out and be- 
gin new, now. And I’ll go tothe picnic with 
you and the children; they’re to go, aint they ?” 

“Of course they are, and all the little Sunday 
school children are to be there in their pretty 
white dresses.” 

“Have ours got white dresses?” 

“No; but that doesn’t matter; they won’t be 
in the procession, you know.” 

“What kind of a gown is that you’ve got on? 
’Taint very nice, is it?” 

“This is my home gown, Kit. It’s calico, but 
I’ve got a better one in the closet. I won’t dis- 
grace you at the picnic.” 

“Patty, you shall have a silk gown when this 
job’s done. Ihaint always done the right thing 
by you, but I’m going to turn over a new leaf, 
now. Say, there won’t be any low fellows at 
this picnic, will there? I shouldn’tlike it on the 
children’s account. I want them to keep good 
company, and hold up their heads among the 
best when they grow up.” 

“There won’t be any thing but what’s respect- 
able; it’s a temperance picnic, Kit.” 

“Just so, I’m glad to hear it,” replied he. 

So Patty won the point, which was to keep 
her husband out of the way of temptation on the 
glorious Fourth. 

The third of July came, and nothing had oc- 
curred to mar her felicity, and that night she 
went to bed a happy woman. At midnight she 
was awakened by the clanging of the church 
bells with an accompaniment of fish-horns and 
fire-crackers. Her husband paid no further at- 
tention to these patriotic demonstrations, than 
to “wish those boys were hung by the bell-rope,” 
until above them all was heard the boom of a 
cannon. Then he started up, exclaiming,— 

“There, they’re firing big Jack!” and, without 
more ado, he popped out of bed, and began has- 
tily to put on his clothes. 

“O, I wouldn’t go, Kit!” urged his wife. ‘Save 
yourself for the picnic to-morrow. ‘Besides, it’s 
awful dangerous firing cannons. They burst, 
sometimes, and ours is an old thing, anyhow.” 

‘Nonsense, woman! I'll bet on big Jack!” 
replied he, and out of the house he went, nor did 
he return till lafe in the forenoon, when he came 
in to say that he and Gault were going down to 
the Point, and that they would ride round to the 
picnic in the course of the afternoon. 

Too well Mrs. Badger knew the nature of the 
attractions at the Point, and the character of his 
companion, to place any reliance upon this 
promise. So there was an end to the day’s 
amusement, although she went to Oak Grove, 
and tried to be merry with the rest. 





to do better, now,” said Patty, coaxingly. 


passed his day does not signify to us, saving that 
he was so well entertained that it was sunset be- 
fore he began to think of turning his face home- 
ward. At that we his friend Gault was lying 
on the bar-room rin so profound a slumber 
that it was impossible to awaken him, and Kit 
declared that he must go and leave him behind; 
“for,’’ said he, “I pr-pr-promised my wife—an’ I 
never breaks my word—n-never. ’F any man 
says I do, I’ll fight him!”- 

“Come, come! none o’ that!”’ said the landlord, 
helping him down the steps with no gentle hand. 
Not that he cared how much these men quar- 
relled, provided it was somewhere else; but he 
had no mind to have his house figure in the 
newspapers as the scene of a coroner’s inquest. 
It would injure its reputation. He was willing 
enough to furnish the cause of the evil, but pre- 
ferred to shirk the consequences. 

So Kit staggered out to the stable, with the 
intention of saddling his horse; but I suppose 
there must have been some kind of blur before 
his eyes, for he at first attempted to put the 
saddle on the back of a cow, who fiercely re- 
sented the indignity. 

With the assistance of Bill, the stable boy, 
however, the horse was at length saddled, and 
Kit prepared to mount; but, having put the 
wrong foot into the stirrup, he swung himself 
round, so that he sat with his face to the horse’s 
tail. 

Not perceiving that any thing was amiss, he 
attempted to grasp the reins; and the mischiev- 
ous Bill having quietly put the crupper into his 
hands, the horse started for home at a round 
pace. Kit, perceiving the unusual motion, sup- 
posed that the horse was going backward, and 
tried to turn him by shouting, and tugging at 
the crupper, which naturally had no effect but 
to urge the horse on, faster and faster. 

“Well, back all the way if you want to,” cried 
he, finding that he had enough to do to keep 
from falling; ‘‘back all the way. I guess I can 
stand it as long as you can.” 

The last I can tell you of that stable boy, he 
was rolling on the ground in convulsions of 
laughter; and of course all the people at the ho- 
tel flocked to the doors and windows, and all the 
people on the route flocked to their doors and 
windows, at least, all who were not in the streets, 
for the streets were remarkably full that even- 
ing. Then the dogs began to bark, and the men 
and boys to shout, and all together there was 
such a hubbub that you would have thought 
Fourth of July was just beginning instead of just 
ending. 

Whenti the horse reached his master’s yard, he 
dashed in of his own accord, with the rabble at 
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his heels, and the noise reaching his master’s 


meant. (His master was no other than Mr. 
Fiske, the apostle of temperance.) Kit, seeing 
that an explanation was expected, stammered 
out,— 

“This pesky critter has come backwards, all 
the way from the Point!” 

At this, the rabble laughed vociferously; but 
Mr. Fiske, the owner of the horse, said, “Poor 
man! poor man! he told me he wanted to ride 
to the picnic, or I wouldn’t have let him my 
horse. Here, Giles,’ addressing one of the 
crowd, “help me lead him home, will you?” 

So, between them, they half led, half carried 
him to his own house, where, throwing himself 
upon his bed without undressing, he sank into a 
lethargy from which he did not arouse till next 
morning. 

And, O, the shame and misery to which he 
awoke! 

Not that he at first remembered what had taken 
place, nor did his wife taunt him with it; but 
others were not so considerate. 

‘Well, how do you find yourself, after your 
ride ?”’ was the question which greeted him every- 
where. People even came into his shop to ask 
him that, and the smiles of the more refined, the 
jeers and scoffs of the coarser sort, were more 
than he could bear. 

“Patty, I shall never hear the last of it,” said 
he. “I believe it will drive me out of town.” 
Then Mr. Fiske saw his opportunity, and laid 
before him the only way by which he could be 
safe from the ridicule of his fellow-men, and 
that was to forsake his evil courses. The result, 
Kit shall be allowed to relate himself. 

“Patty,” said he, coming home one day, an? 
standing by the table where she was sifting 
flour; ‘‘Patty, your troubles are over. I’ve turned 
over a new leaf, now, in real earnest.” 

Patty sighed, and went on sifting her flour. 
She had heard this too often to be much affected 
by it. 

‘Patty, I’ve signed the pledge.” 

“You have?” said she, still sifting her flour. 

“T have; and, by the grace of God, I mean to 
keep it.” 

“O Kit!” said she, dropping her sieve, “did 
you say by the grace of God?” 

“By the grace of God, Patty!’’ repeated he, 
solemnly. 

“Then I know you will keep it. 
thing you never said before.” 

And he did keep his pledge, and became a re- 
spectable and respected citizen. So the hole 
in his pocket never troubled him any more. 

——_—<~@»— 
For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED ON A RAINY 
DAY. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

It was a rainy day, and all the streets were wet 
and black, and all the sky covered with leaden 
clouds. The wind threw the drops against the 
windows, with a harsh, driving sound. 

Mrs. Mayne and her daughter sat together in 
a pleasant sitting-room, where the blazing wood 
fire made a sort of sunshine, where the walls 
were covered with pictures, and roses hung from 
the graceful basket suspended near the window. 

It was a home of luxury. Neither matron nor 
maid had ever known want. The mother was 
stitching some fine linen bands. Daisy was busy 
with thick, bright wools, that contrasted prettily 
with her white hands, and the long, golden curls 
that hung almost to her girdle. 

“What a dreadful day!” said Daisy, lifting her 
blue eyes for an outlook. ‘There’s an umbrella 
turned wrong side out!” She ran to the win- 
dow, laughing. It was no laughing matter, 
though, to the poor old man who carried it. 
They knew him. He kept a small paper-stand, 
a few streets off. His white hair was wet with 
the driving rain; his fingers were numb with 
the cold; nobody stopped to help him, and it 
was impossible for him to turn the umbrella, 
which was a torn, dilapidated affair, long past 
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eats, he came quickly to the door to see what it’ 
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Mrs. Mayne rapped on the window-pane, and 
presently sent the servant out with an old but 
whole umbrella. The man looked up with a wan 
smile, hesitated a moment, but presently ex- 
changed with the servant, and, with a bow that 
was almost courtly, continued his walk down 
the street. 

“That poor old creature has been a gentle- 
man,” said Daisy. “Do you think he was al- 
ways poor and badly dressed?” 

‘No, dear; he was once a rich man,”’ said Mrs. 
Mayne, looking out, absently, on the pitiless 
storm. “When I was a young lady, just going 
into society, he was one of the beaus of the time. 
He was a fine musician. I met him often at 
parties—a gay, handsome, sparkling man.” 

“Do you suppose he remembers you ?”” 

“I dare say he does. When we first came to 
St. Louis, five years ago, he called upon your 
father for aid. He was in a miserable condition, 
then, but promised to reform if something could 
be done for him. A few friends set him up in 
his humble business, and he has sinee made a 
fair living.” 

Just then the bell rung. 

“Why, mother, such a sweet-looking girl, out 
this awful day!’ said Daisy, pityingly. “She 
came up our’steps. What can she want?” 

A servant opened the door. 

“A young woman wishes to see the madam.” 

“Ask her to come in, Hulda.”’ 

“She says she’s too wet, ma’am, and would 
you just step to the door a moment?” 

“Then she must step to the inside door.” 

“Pll go,” said Daisy ; and hurried into the hall. 

In a moment more, she came hack. 

“What do you think, mamma? that poor child 
is out this dreadful day, hunting up music schol- 
ars. How pitiful she looked! Of course, I told 
her we had no children here, and I didn’t know 
of any; but you can’t think how she haunts me. 
She has a thorough musical education, she says, 
and would go to the houses of her pupils. She 
looked like a little lady, but her boots were thin, 
and her gloves old. 

“T don’t believe she was a year older than I 
am, if as old. Just think’’—and Daisy looked up, 
with a quivering lip—“‘suppose I had been forced 
outin such a storm! It makes me shiver from 
head io foot to think of it. I do believe that 
poor girl looked hungry.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her to come in out of the 
storm, dear? You might have learned her his- 
tory.” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t think. She had such 
a sweet, sensitive face, too,—a face that seemed 
to remind me of some one I have seen before. 
I wish I had. It seems so sad for a young girl 
like that to be out in the storm. She must 
have been driven out. Who canshe be? If she 
hadn’t been gone so long, I would send a servant 
after her. O, dear, I sha’n’t be happy to-day.” 

“I wouldn’t make myself miserable, Daisy,’’ 
said her mother. ‘‘Next time, you must have 
more presence of mind.” 

“I don’t believe she has any body to care for 
her,” responded Daisy, still pursuing the gloomy 
subject; “it seemed to be written all over her 
poor clothes, Fatherless, motherless, friendless.” 

“But, my dear, how could we have aided her, 
beyond giving her transient warmth and food?” 

“LT know, but even that might have saved her 
life,” said Daisy, dejectedly. 

“We won’t talk of it any more,” said Mrs. 
Mayne, decidedly. “Run down and tell cook she 
may make tarts for dessert. I forgot to speak 
of it.” 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
storm had increased in fury. The wind was 
blowing a gale. Daisy and her mother had just 
risen from lunch, and the girl was taking the 
dishes away, when the door-bell rang again. 
This time, it was a boy from the store, with a 
note for Mrs. Mayne, whicu ran as follows: 

“Dear GERTIE,—I shall bring my niece home 
with me at tive; please have every thing in read- 
iness. 


“Isn’t that delightful?” cried Daisy, skipping 


with joy. “What a beautiful ending to this dis- 
mal day! And when we had quite given her up, 
too. How nice it will be to have almost a sister 


of one’s own! 





comer would sing; anon looking over the books 
in the library, and wondering what her cousin’s 


tastes would be,—whether she would like the au- broiling, frying and steeping goes on. 


thors that were her especial favorites. 

Another ring,—the poor old man had sent the 
umbrella back by a ragged boy. 

“Too proud to keep it, wasn’t he, mother? 
What a strange rainy day this has been! 
hark! there’s a carriage at the door,—here’s fa- 
ther!” 

Mr. Mayne cameslowly up thesteps. Daisy’s 
ery of welcome was frozen on her lips. 

There stood before her the very young girl who 
had turned away from the door in the morning, 
a disappointed applicant. Her cheeks were no 
longer pale, but flushed beautifully; her eyes 
were no longer sad, but brilliant and full of hope. 

“How little I thought,” she said, softly, when 
she was in her room with Daisy, “‘when I turned 
away from here, starving, I should come back to 
find it home.” 

“But why did you not come when we expected 
you?” asked Daisy. 

“It is a strange story,” said the young girl, 
smiling sadly. ‘My cousin came from London 
to Liverpool with me, but owing to some misun- 
derstanding we had mistaken the day of the 
steamer’s sailing, and the boat had gone. As 
there was a fine packet ship all ready to leave, I 
concluded to take passage in her. 

“Two weeks out we were overtaken by a fear- 
ful storm, and just as our vessel was ready to 
sink, a West India bark took off the passengers. 
All my clothes were lost, but I had a hundred 
pounds sewed into a belt about my body. We 
were all taken to Barbadoes, where I fell siek al- 
most as soon as I landed. Fortunately, I was in 
good hands, but my sickness was of a violent 
nature, and it was several weeks before I was out 
of danger. 

“The good doctor who had cared for me took a 
great interest inme. Strange to say, the name 
of my uncle had gong from my mind. The 
sickness that had touched my brain had robbed 
me of all recollection of it, but, equally strange, 
{ still remembered the name of the American 
city, St. Louis. 

“The doctor wished me to remain and write to 
my relatives, but I was too eager to be away, and 
thought that if I could only get here, Providence 
would be my guide; that my uncle would see my 
name; that as he wasa merchat@ could find him 
in some of the shops, or recognize the name. 
The doctor paid my passage, and would not take 
a cent of money for my board, soI landed here 
with my hundred pounds nearly intact. 

“No sooner had I found a boarding-house than 
I was taken ill with rheumatic fever, of which I 
nearly died. Little compassion was shown me. 
My bills were enormous, as, it seems, I stopped 
at afashionable boarding-house. It was three 
months before I was able to go out, and but little 
of my money was left. 

“TI found cheap lodgings, boarded myself and 
searched the city through, but in vain. I could 
neither recall the name nor find a familiar face, 
This morning, quite in despair, I resolved to seek 
some occupation, for I had spent my last penny 
and was hungry. When I went from here, I 
wanted to die. The wind took my breath away, 
the rain saturated my clothes, but I went on 
and on, not knowing where, till suddenly I fell, 
fainting, in the street.’’ 

The tears were in Daisy’s eyes. 

“When I came to in a warm, comfortable 
room, I knew my uncle; it was his face I saw 
bending over me.” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“If he had not found me, I must have died,” 
she said, slowly; ‘‘but God did not forsake me.”’ 

“And you shall be happy here,” said Daisy, 
half-sobbing, “‘if a sister’s love can make you so. 
I knew my heart was strangely drawn toward 
you when you came tothe door. Never, never 
again will I let a poor, sad face go from me 
without some word of consolation.” 

Daisy kept her word. 

— +o SOC 
A GERMAN KITCHEN. 

German cooking and German habits of eating 

are very unlike ours. Many of their dishes 





Shall I help you arrange the | would be repulsive to us, but it is a good custom 


room? I’mso glad it opens out of mine! I’m amoug the German girls that all must learn how 


just as happy as I can be, if only it wasn’t for | to cook. 


the recollection of that poor child’s sad face.” 
“We won’t think of that, just now,” said her 
mother, 


The Morning Star says: 
First, by way of explanation, in order to throw 
light upon this dark subject,—for it has but one 


“Itis very strange that when we had | window, and the floor is as black as oil and coal 


given up all hopes of ever seeing her, thinking | can well make it—it is necessary to say that in 
that either she had never begun her journey, or | Germany there is a department of industry 


was lost on the way, she should make her ap- 
pearance at this lateday. However, I am very 
glad for your sake, and we will do every thing 
to make this little cousin happy.” 

Daisy was busy about the house the whole af- 
ternoon, now arranging flowers in the room her 
cousin was to occupy, now selecting from her 


music her prettiest songs, hoping that the new | keeping. 





called Haushalterung. This is designed es- 
pecially for woman, and constitutes her chief 
glory in this land of poets and scholars. No 
young lady is regarded as having a finished ed- 
ucation, unless she has spent at least one year in 
the house of some good family learning Hau- 
shalteruny. This word means the art of house- 
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The first active scene of the day begins in the 
kitchen, sometime in the morning, when a brisk 
A Ger- 
|man breakfast consists of coffee and bread. 
| This is served with such delightful indefinite 
| ness that one scarcely knows whether he has 
taken breakfast or not. It has no stated time 
for beginning or ending, but begins any time 
when any one feels inclined to commence it, and 
ends when there is no one tocontinue it. Never 
a dinner without soup or beer. Asoup is a most 
| extraordinary compound. Therein may befound 

any thing in the line of vegetables which is indig- 
enous to the soil, herbs of various qualities and 
flavors, the whole catalogue of spices, and other 
things “too numerous to mention.” The eating 
of soup gives rise to a varicty of pleasant emo- 
tions, aside from those produced unon the gusta- 
tory nerves. It produces a state of expectancy, 
and one would be thoroughly disappointed if 
something did not “turn up.” 


THE OFFERING. 


“And when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto Him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh.” - 





With incense, and myrrh, and sweet spices, 
Frankincense and sacredest oil 

In ivory, chased with devices 

Cut quaint and in serpentine coil; 

Heads bare and held down to the bosom; 
Brows massive with wisdom, and bronzed; 
Beards white as the white May in blossom, 
And borne to the breast and beyond,— 
Came the Wise of the East, bending lowly 
On staffs, with their garments girt round 
With girdles of hair, to the Hol 
Child Christ, in their sandals, The sound 
Of song and thanksgiving ascended— 

Deep night! Yet some shepherds afar 
Heard a wail with the worshipping blended, 
And they then knew the sign of the star. 


—~>> 
or 





For the Companion. 
THE RECTANGULAR GHOST. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 

I never saw but one ghost, and singularly 
enough, that did not wear the approved form, | 
but had, as I have intimated, four sides and four 
angles. Shall I tell you about it? 

In the year 1854 I was teaching at the West. 
There were nine of us in all, connected with the 
seminary,—seven ladies and two gentlemen. 
One of the latter was our German Professor, 
who was a great favorite with us, and whose 
home, a pretty but unpretending little cottage, 
was situated upon a beautiful though rather 
lonely road, about a mile and a half or two miles 
from town. 

Madame Hartmann, his wife, was a cultivated 
French lady, of charming manners, learned, ac- 
complished and witty; and the visits we made 
at her house will always remain among my 
most delightful memories, 

One day we all received a special invitation to 
take tea at Madame Hartmann’s, and were in 
high spirits, accordingly. As it happened, Prof. 
Coudray and wife were unable to go, on account 
of the serious illness of a child; and Miss Spar- 
hawk, our drawing teacher, had a previous en- 
gagement. But there were six of us left who 
could respond to the note, accepting ‘‘with 
pleasure.” Preferring to walk from the semi- 
nary to Prof. Hartmann’s house, we started off, 
one bright afternoon, in company, taking it lei- 
surely, I assure you, and enjoying every bit of 
the ever-changing landscape, as we went along. 

The road was quite uneven, and full of sur- 
prises. At alittle distance out of town it climbed 
a rocky hillside, and wes so narrow in places 
upon the edge of thc steep embankment, that 
two vehicies could not pass each other, while4 
from the overhanging blue limestone, trickled 
down tiny rivulets of sweet, clear water. 

Gradually the land rose beyond, and we 
wound round the easterly base of a natural 
elevation overlooking the river. This was the 
cemetery—“Riverside Rest’”’—and as lovely a 
spot as one could well imagine. 

The main entrance to it was from the west, 
where the broad avenue, winding through this 
sunny city of the dead, rose so gently toward 
the summit, that one scarcely perceived that 
the spot was really a hill-slope. Toward the 
east, however,.the character of the surface was 
more broken and wild. The descent was in 
many places abrupt, and at the foot was a belt 
of trees—ash, maple and walnut—enclosed in a 
common railfence. Behind this was set a hedge 
—buckthorn, I should say—which in some spots 
had grown luxuriantly, but in others had died 
down, leaving an occasional unsightly gap. 

Icannot account for the feeling, but we al- 
ways dreaded, somewhat, this portion of our 
way, and hurried past the enclosure, the white 
rails of which seemed sometimes almost inter- 
minable. It was very lonely here. The road 
was wide, with a Virginia fence on the opposite 
side; but there was not a house to be seen any- 








where, aud, indeed, we passed not more than 


half-a-dozen in the two miles of our walk, and 
these in neighborhoods of two or three, with 
long spaces between. 

At length we left the cemetery behind us, and 
the line of low hills, of which ‘‘Riverside Rest” 
was one, receded, and we caught sight of the 
white gable of Prof. Hartmann’s cottage, with 
the pretty grove of ash behind it, and the great 
orchard to the left. 

Madame met us with open arms, as usual, 
and kissed us affectionatelf; and we very soon 
forgot every thing but that the Hartmanns were 
the most delightful people in the world, and that 
little “Schonfeld” was Arcadia itself. 

Tea was served not long after our arrival, and 
then “Vetter” escorted us to the grapery and 
through the garden, which were the old man’s 
pride, and some of us wandered into the grove, 
and talked romantic nonsense, and quoted Ten- 
nyson and Keats. 

As we came back clouds were beginning to 
gather, but we did not heed them. Besides, we 
could not afford to curtail our evening’s enjoy- 
ment for prudential considerations. We were 
all young—the oldest of us only twenty-two— 
and I assure you we were as gay as most young 
people like to be,—teachers, though we were. 

While our mirth was atits highest, Madame 
Hartmann drew aside the window draperies for 
a moment to look out, and at that instant a sud- 
| den bolt of lightning fell into the top ef a huge 
| tree not twenty rods away, lighting up the in- 
| tense blackness with a lurid glare, and startling 
lus with such a crash that we were instantly 
| hushed into silence, and even held our breath 
|for terror. Madame Hartmann screamed, and 
| then recovering herself, darted to the door, and 
| looked out into the darkness. 

Then she came back. “I beg your pardon, 
young ladies,” said she; “‘but did either of you 
notice that man’s face pressed against the win- 
dow-pane ?”” 

We had not seen it. 

“It was heavily bearded,” she went on, “and 
the man wore a suit of gray. Iam positive 
aboutit. But heis not there, now. It was that 
which frightened me, not the lightning; for we 
often have thunder storms as severe as this is 
likely to be.” 

After that, our gayety, somehow, forsook us; 
and though Madame played and sang for us, 
and the Professor brought out his portfolios of 
foreign engravings, and both did their utmost to 
make us forget the unpleasant impression occa- 
sicaed by the lightning and its revelation, there 
was a cloud upon our spirits which was not lift- 
ed while we remained, and Miss Remington at 
length announced that the rain was over, and 
that it was eleven o’clock. 

Madame tried hard to persuade us to stay with 
her over night, but our head teacher declining 
to do so, we put on our wraps and made ready 
for the homeward trip. 

The sky was still black, though occasional 
flashes for a moment lighted the dreary land- 
scape. “Vetter” had brought out the Professor’s 
old carryall, and harnessed to it his faithful 
Fanny, whose sorrel coat and lame trot were 
known to every body for miles around. 

Then came Ferd, a fiery, four-year old colt, 
with Sadie Sands on his back. Five of us man- 
aged to get into the carryall. “Vetter” handed 
me the reins, and gave Miss Remington the only 
lantern which the little establishment at ‘‘Schon- 
feld’’ owned; and having said our adieus, we 
took up our line of march, the carryall leading 
the way, and the Professor following on foot be- 
hind us, with his hand firmly grasping Ferd’s 
bridle-rein. 

Our lantern was a very primitive affair, with 
just a metal socket in the bottom, in which was 
set a four-inch bit of a tallow candle. The lan- 
tern itself was a square tin box, one of the 
planes of which had been slipped out, and a 
glass inserted instead, and that side Miss Rem- 
ington turned toward the road. It brought our 
horse into bold relief—and that was all. 

I drove; first into a gutter on one side of the 
way, and clearing that, at length, into a Virginia 
rail fence on the opposite side. Then I let the 
horse do as she pleased with us. She chose a 
walk as the most appropriate gait under the cil- 
cumstances, and kept it persistently, except now 
and then, when she stopped, apparently to get 
her bearings, and went on again at the same ex- 
asperatingly tedious pace; for we were now neal- 
ing the cemetery, and silence fell among ws, 
while eyes peered anxiously into the darkness, 
and ears were strained to catch the slightest 
sound other than the monotonous hoof-paces 
and the slow grinding of our wheels. 

We must have been nearly midway of the 
dreaded spot, when Fanny again stopped, and 
we could see by the light which fell upon her 
that she noticed something, for she made & 
quick movement with her head, and pricked her 
ears. And then we saw it too. A large white 
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object, four-square, slowly crossing and recross- 
ing the road in front of us, with a strange, 
swaying motion. 

With one breath, we exclaimed, “A ghost! a 
ghost!’ and clung to each other. And then the 
apparition vanished, and out of the darkness 
came the strong grip of a brown, muscular 
hand upon Fanny’s bridle, and a heavy-bearded, 
gray-coated man stood at her head, his face now 
plainly visible by the light of the lantern. A 
more evil face I never saw, and I trembled with 
terror. 

“Prof. Hartmann!” we screamed. 
wayman!” 

He sprang forward from behind the carryail, 
and we heard the click of his pistol on the in- 
stant. 

But the man had vanished in the darkness, 
and the gloom was so intense that the Professor, 
though he searched, failed to discover him. 

I touched Fanny with the whip, and she broke 
into her lame trot, which again subsided into the 
careful pace of her preference. It was of no 
use. She was determined to prolong our agony. 
Of course we did not and could not speak. 

I do not think either of us felt absolutely safe 
till we were within our own rooms on the semi- 
nary third floor, and had fastened the doors up- 
on the inside. Fanny stayed in the barn, that 
night, and the Professor rode home on Ferd, at 
a gallop, the moon having risen, and the sky 
cleared at last. At the cemetery he kept his 
hand on his pistol, and looked back more than 
once, but he saw neither ghostly banner nor 
highwayman. Two weeks afterward, however, 
a traveller was waylaid and robbed on that very 
spot, the same device being successfully used for 
his intimidation. 


“A high- 
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A BRUSH WITH CHINESE PIRATES. 


Some years ago, I had the good fortune “‘to assist,”’ 
as the French say, in stamping out a nest of Chinese 
pirates. It was on a fresh, early morning that we 
were standing in towards the island of Formosa. 
The air was clear and exhilarating, and after the 
great heat of the previous night, the pleasant breeze 
that was borne to us from off shore was peculiarly 
grateful and refreshing. At this time, also,—the at- 
mosphere was clear and transparent, and objects 
could be seen a very great distance off. The sultry, 
mid-day heat of that torrid clime had not yet com- 
menced to exert its sway over the air, rendering it 
thick with the evaporations of the salt water, or with 
the fever-breeding miasma which comes off the neigh- 
boring shores. 

At the desire of the first lieutenant, who was officer 
of the watch, I “laid up” aloft, with my glass slung 
over my shoulder. On gaining the foretopsail yard, 
aglance round disclosed a large junk under sail, and 
making for the nearest point of land. I hailed the 
deck, and reported the craft to my senior officer. 

We had previously received information that pi- 
ratical junks had been cruising about the island, 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and had captured 
and burnt some native “lorchas.”’ 

The first lieutenant joined me aloft, and a moment’s 
survey of the stranger convinced him that she was 
the identical craft ‘‘that was wanted.’’ He turned 
round and shouted to the boatswain, who just then 
came on deck, “Knock off washing decks, Mr. Gant- 
line, and turn the hands out to make sail!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

Putting his well-worn call to the corner of his 
mouth, he blew a shrill whistle; and kneeling on the 
“coamings,” and shoving his rough, grisly head 
down to the main hatch, roared out, with an energy 
that made his face purple with the rush of blood, 
“Hands,.make sail!’’ adding, in an indignant voice, 
as if this had not been the first summons by many 
times, “‘D’ye hear there, sleepers? Are ye going to 
bouse it out alldaydownthere? Tumbleup! Tum- 
ble up!”” 

In a minute, the whole ship was a scene of bustle 
and preparation ; butall wasorderly. The hammocks 
were quickly lashed up, and stowed in the nettings. 
A cloud of canvas was dropped from the yards by the 
smart topmen, and almost like magic, the ‘‘sheets”’ 
were hauled “home,’’ the sails hoisted up, and the 
little man-of-war was bowling along, with the pleas- 
ant breeze about six points on the bow, so that she 
could just comfortably lie her course in pursuit of the 
junk. 


That craft had by this time become alive to the |- 


peril of her ‘position, and was evidently straining 
every nerve to gain the land, either to run ashore, or 
take protection under some defensive works. The 
captain thought it was, in all probability, the latter 
course that the crew proposed to adopt. 

So the drums beat to quarters, and the sailors re- 
paired to their guns, and proved themselves as effi- 
cient in the way they handled them, as they had pre- 
viously shown themselves capable of carrying out the 
manceuvre of making all sail, of which, as seamen, 
they might be supposed to possess an aptitude. The 
crews having mustered at the guns, they were cast 
adrift, the magazines, and shot, and shell-rooms 
opened, and powder passed up. Then the thirty-twos 
were loaded and secured ; and all being now ready to 
open fire, the drums ‘‘beat off,”’ and the ship resumed 
her every-day appearance, save that the eager look 
of the men betokened something unusual. 

Now we were overhauling the fugitive. She spread 


stern and great “‘sheer,’’ heeled over under the influ- 

ence of the fresh breeze; but she was no match for 

the man-of-war. We could have sailed round her, 

“like a cooper round a cask,” (as seamen say,) had 

we had sea-room to do so. 

The junk had just succeeded in weathering a rocky 

promontory a short distance ahead, when we lost 

sight of her. We were all filled with impatience at 

this; but the Rasper was too close at her heels for 

her to escape us. In half an hour’s time, the brig, 

also, was rounding the point of land, and then we 

eagerly strained oureyes to catch a glimpse of the 

supposed pirate. ‘ 

There she was, sure enough, lying calmly at an- 

chor, with one other craft of similarly suspicious 

character. They were moored together, side by side, 

and the first glance at them convinced us they had 

made preparations for resistance. The Rasper sailed 

up the cove, and when the warning voice of the ‘‘man 

in the chains” sang out, ‘‘By the mark seven!” the 

quickly-shoaling water showed the danger of stand- 

ing in any further. The junks drew very little water 

for crafts of their great size, from which we inferred 

that they had hove overboard all their ballast; for 

the pirates knew how heavy even a small brig-of-war 
is, with all her guns and stores on board for a three 
years’ commission. 

The men were piped to their stations to bring the 

ship toanchor. The shrouds were quickly alive with 

the topmen, as they chased each other up the rig- 

ging; all sail was taken in and furled, and then the 

anchor was dropped. Just then, Bang! went one of 
our thirty-twos; and the report sounded a thousand- 
fold, intensified as it,rang out and reverberated 
around the cove. 

A hot fire was forthwith opened on the juiks from 
our starboard guns, to which the enemy replied with 
great spirit. The pirates were evidently in strong 
force; for not only did they keep up a cannonade 
from the two large vessels moored together, but they 
opened on us from a battery which at first had been 
masked. 

In the meantime, the boats were lowered and 
brought round to the port side, where they could be 
fitted for service without-being under fire. The two 
cutters and launch were selected for the operation of 
boarding; their guns were not placed in them, for 
the captain proposed to carry the junks by the cut- 
lass alone. He knew his men could be trusted; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that they would be opposed 
by immensely superior numbers, his experience of 
Chinamen convinced him he was not counting with- 
out his host. 

The fire from the junks soon somewhat lessened. 
The order was given to the boats to shove off, and 
make for the craft. The first lieutenant, in the 
launch, commanded the little flotilla; the two cut- 
ters were in charge of senior mates, with a midship- 
man also in each of them. 
I was in the launch, of which my friend Mainguy 
was coxswain. My heart beat high as I heard the 
order to give way. Ina minute we had pushed off 
from the brig; and, pulling round the stern of the 
Rasper, were at once exposed to the full fury of the 
missiles flying about. ‘‘Phew!’’ ejaculated the pet- 
ty officer, as a round shot cast up a column of water 
right into ourfaces. ‘We have cast ourselves adrift 
from the old gal’s apron-strings, anyhow, so here 
goes;” and he pulled his blue cloth cap over his 
brows, while the expression of his face settled into 
the concentrated look of a man who has stern work 
cut out for him. 
“Give way with a will, men, said the first lieuten- 
ant, in aloud voice, to the crews. ‘‘Let’s see which 
boat can beat mine.”” 
“Hurrah!”’ shouted our men, with a vigor that 
was contagious, for the other crews took it up. 
Then our oars dipped into the water, and the boats 
sprang forward under the influence of the sharp, 
short jerk, called a man-o’-war’s-man’s stroke. Our 
fellows led, and gained slightly on the heavy cutters 
as we neared the junks. 
The launch pulled fourteen oars, the cutters only 


our not having taken on board the small pieces of 
cannon, with which boats, fully armed for service, 
are provided, gave us an additional: superiority. It 
was, indeed, a thrilling moment, and I could scarce 
sit still for excitement. . 
Several shot ploughed up the water around us on 
our onward progress, but none, providentially, struck 
the boat. The Rasper still kept up a steady cannon- 
ade on the piratical craft, and the shell which she 
now employed hurtled,over our heads, one or two 
of them plunging with great accuracy right into the 
enemy’s crowded decks. 
Now, we were within some eight hundred yards 
of the junks, and the brig’s fire suddenly ceased. 
Just then a round shot from the former struck one of 
our oars, knocking it into splinters. I felt some- 
thing on my face; and, thinking it was the water 
splashed up by the missile, rubbed my cheek with 
the sleeve of my uniform-jacket; Mainguy looked at 
me hard, and said, sharply, ‘‘Hollo, sir, you’ve been 
hit.” 

“Hit,” said 1; “what do you mean? I’mallright.” 
“O nothing!’ he added. 
“Come, lads,’’ shouted the lieutenant; “give way 

before these rascals sink us.” 
The seaman, whose oar had been shattered, quick- 

ly replaced it by a spare one, and the boat lost none 
of her way. Another moment, and we were under 
the shadow of the outside junk. She was a wall- 
sided craft to board, but our fellows thought noth- 
ing of that. Loosening their cutlasses in their scab- 
bards, they jumped up; and, the oars having been 
all tumbled inboard, began scrambling up as best 
they could. 





all the sail she could mmster in the effort to gain the 
coast. The clumsy-looking craft, with her high 


twelve, so we had the advantage; and the fact of 


to the wall,” much to my disgust and indignation, 
for it was the first time I had been disrespectfully 
pushed aside by any of the seamen of the Rasper; 


iously. 

When they had all succeeded in swarming up the 
side, or had at least attempted the feat—for some 
were hurled back into the boat, or overboard into 
the water—I essayed to follow, and succeeded after 
much exertion. On gaining the deck I found the 
battle was nearly over, for the onslaught of our sea- 
men had quite struck a panic into the pirates. The 
cutters, according to instructions, had also boarded 
in another quarter, and had thrown the crew into 
confusion. 

Upon joining in the melee, the chief thing that at- 
tracted my attention was the burly form of my 
friend Mainguy, as he laid about him with might 
and main. The first lieutenant was in his place “‘to 
the fore,” and, like a brave gentleman, as he was, 
showing by his example his fitness to command 
those noble blue jackets. He had received at least 
two wounds already; for I saw the blood on one 
hand and on his uncovered head, from which the 
sun-helmet had been knocked by no friendly hand. 
As Mainguy, followed by a number of the launch’s 
men, vaulted over the low rail of the second junk 
lashed to the vessel in which I stood, the first lieu- 
tenant was left with only two men besides myself. 
He seemed to be faint from loss of blood, and tot- 
tered towards the bulwark, as if for support. Iran 
forward to be of assistance to him, but slipped on 
the bloody deck, and fell heavily on the body of 
some dead Chinese. 

As I was preparing to rise, and reached my hand 
for my cutlass, which had fallen some distance from 
me, I saw a knot of pirates, beaten back by the cut- 
ter’s crew and Mainguy’s followers, spring over the 
fore part of the bulwark back on to the deck from 
whence they had just been driven. In an instant 
their eyes fell on the wounded officer, and, with a cry 
for vengeance on the leader of their victorious ene- 
my—a vengeance they hoped yet to have time to 
wreak, ere they jumped into the water alongside, 
and so effected their escape to the shore—they turned 
upon the officer. 
In vain the two sailors near him attempted to in- 
terfere; they were cut down—and then the gang, 
ten in number, turned upon the young lieutenant. 
He saw it was all over for him in this world, but 
death caused him no terror. He knew his hour had 
come, and that certain death was at hand; but the 
noble fellow quailed not. So far from it, he once 
more raised his sword, and, with a tottering gait, 
advanced to meet his enemy half way. There was a 
fierce defiance in his handsome face, and his dark 
eyes gleamed with the self-same fire that had ani- 
mated them when he first boarded, some ten minutes 
before. 
The shock of the too unequal combatants took 
place, and the Englishman was cut down and strick- 
en to death by near a dozen blows, each one suffi- 
cient to have caused his death. I was on my feet 
now, and in a state of mind bordering on madness— 
so distressed was Lat the sad end my gallant chief 
had met before my eyes—rushed to share his fate, if 
I could not avenge it. 
But there was no lack of bold hearts and stout 
hands to pay the reckoning for the cowardly deed 
tenfold, and I, young boy of fifteen that I was, who, 
in another second, would myself have been laid 
gasping on the deck, was thrust aside. The avenger 
of blood appeared in the stalwart form of the cox- 
swain of the Jaunch, who had now returned, having 
done his work well. 
Seeing the state of affairs, he, with twenty men at 
his back, bounded on the Chinamen like a hungry 


the pirates were laid low; they had enjoyed buta 
gallant victim. 


young to die, only twenty-eight—I leaned over him, 


was literally covered with wounds, and his death 


minutes before, and he was in the heyday of life, and 
full of confidence as to the successful issue of the 
coming struggle, and now he was still and calm in 
death. There was not a man among us who did not 
lament his early death. 
The junks were ours; the last of their defenders 
had been either cut down, or had saved themselves 
by leaping into the sea and swimming ashore, amid 
a hot fire from our men. We now had to reckon up 
our loss. It was my duty to do this. On complet- 
ing the tale of killed and wounded, J made my re- 
port to the senior mate, the officer now in command 
—three killed, including the first lieutenant, and 
eleven wounded, a pretty heavy casualty roll out of 
forty-seven engaged. On reporting the number to 
the officer he stared at me hard, while my friend 
Mainguy exclaimed, “No, sir—beg parding—you 
have made a mistake. There’s twelve of our people 
as has been wounded.” 
“How twelve?” said I. 
“Look here,” and he touched my face and showed 
me his hand. It was smeared with blood, and there 
was some also on my coat. I found that I had been 
hit during some part of the action;*and Mainguy 
enlightened me by the information: ‘“‘You got that 
knock on the figure-head in the boat, sir, but you 
never know’d it.” 
It was a curious circumstance, but I had been so 
excited that I never felt the wound, which, on ex- 





I was pushed back in a vain endeavor to be among 


To conclude, we cut the junks adrift from their 


moorings, and warped them off into deep water, af- 
ter which we sank them before the eyes of their late 
but the brave fellows were so anxious to take part} proprietors. The next day the boats pulled in and 
in the fray, that they cared nothing for the rules of | found the battery on shore deserted; a party of ma- 
naval etiquette, at other times respected so relig-| rines and seamen then landed and dismantled the 


work. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


TALES OF THE SACHEMS. 

The Lost Boy. 
Aspinet, sagamore of the Nausets, was the first open 
enemy encountered by the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
Colony. 
He had suffered a grievous wrong at the hands of 
the English, before the Pilgrims came, and this was 
the cause of his hostility. 
In 1614, one Hunt, a trader, sailing along the coast 
in search of fish, kidnapped twenty-four Indians be- 
longing to Patuxet or Plymouth. He enticed them 
to his vessel by false pretences and promises, and 
caused them to be secured in a very brutal manner. 
Twelve of these Indians were Nausets, under the sa- 
chemship of Aspinet. 
In the summer of 1621, a little boy belonging to one 
of the families of Plymouth Colony strayed into the 
forests that then covered Massachusetts, and lost his 
way. The hills near the sea-side hid from his view 
the ocean and the harbor. He became so bewildered 
that he could not tell the proper course from any 
other direction, and all his efforts to return home 
but led him farther and farther into the heart of the 
forest. 
Night came on. The sun went down, flaming on 
the far woodlands, the birds sought repose, and the 
great solitudes became shady and stiil. Then the 
little boy knew that he was lost, and he lay down 
and cried. 
The stars came out, and the summer moon lifted 
her calm face above the hills. Then the boy remem- 
bered that there was a God, whose ear was open to 
prayer, and who was able to protect him, and to 
rightly direct him, and he knelt on the moss and de- 
caying leaves, and said “Our Father.” The night 
birds came and sung on the branches near him, and 
then he fell asleep. 
In the morning, when he awoke, all the birds were 
singing. He brushed the dew from his hair, and 
gazed about him, wondering if his solitary situation 
were indeed a reality. He again knelt on the moss 
and withered leaves, and said “Our Father;”’ Then, 
hungry and faint, he pursued his uncertain way, un- 
til he came to one of the long trails of the forest. 
He at last met an old Indian, and indicated his 
distress to him by his gestures and his tears. The 
Indian treated him kindly, and gave him food, and 
took him along with him, till they came to a most 
lovely expanse of water that lay by the sea. 
There was great excitement in Plymouth Colony 
when it became certain that the boy was lost. The 
colonists were very suspicious of the Indians, well 
knowing how much cause for hostile feeling towards 
the English had been given them by Hunt and by 
other early adventurers. 
A company of colonists, under the leadership of 
Edward Winslow, set out from Plymouth in search 
of the lost boy. They hoped to find him among the 
friendly natives near the settlement, but much feared 
that he had fallen into the hands of Aspinet, who, 
they believed, would kill him, in retaliation for the 
injuries that the coast Indians had suffered. 
The party sailed along the coast until they came to 
Cummaquid, where they anchored in a sheltered 
body of water, near the fishing huts of the Mat- 
takees. The chief of this territory was a young man 
named Gyanough. His manners were so courteous 
and gentle, and his disposition so amiable and pacific, 
that he made himself greatly beloved by his own peo- 


tiger, and, in the twinkle of an eye, the remnant of | ple and by the neighboring tribes. The English, who 


were his neighbors, bestowed upon him the appella- 


short-lived and dearly-earned triumph over their | tion, “The Courteous Sachem of Cummaquid.” His 


sachemship extended over the Indians inhabiting the 


Making my way to the young officer—he was very | country known now as the eastern part of Barnsta- 


ble, and the western part of Yarmouth, in Massa- 


and found, with anguish, for he had ever been a| chusetts. 
kind friend to me, that he was no more. His body 


During the night, the tide fell so low as to leave 
them aground. In the morning, they discovered 


must have been almost instantaneous. But ten short | some of Gyanough’s Indians on the shore, and they 


sent Squanto, an Indian interpreter, to them, to in- 
form them of the object of their visit, and of their 
friendly disposition. 

“Have you any tidings of a lost English boy?” 
asked Squanto. 

“We have heard of him. He was found wandering 
in the woods by a fisherman. He is well.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“At Nauset, with Aspinet.’’ 

The English now thoughtit prudent to land, and to 
make Gyanough avisit. The Indians seemed greatly 
delighted with the proposal, and a part of them vol- 
untarily remained with the boatmen as hostages, 
while the others conducted the strangers to the rural 
palace. 

Gyanough received them in a very courteous man- 
ner, and ordered a feast to be spread forthem. He 
assured them of the safety of the missing boy, and 
did not seem to doubt that Aspinet would receive the 
English kindly, and deal with them justly. 

The English spent a few hours with Gyanough, 
and then sailed for Nauset, to recover the missing 
boy. 
Nauset, or Namskeket, was a favorite resort of the 
Wampanoag Indians, who came there to gather 
shell-fish from the immense quantities that filled the 
picturesque shores. As soon as the English arrived, 
which was on a lovely summer afternoon, they sent 
Squanto to the royal residence of Aspinet, to ac- 





amination, was fotind to be a clean cut on the cheek 


the first; being the weakest there, I decidedly ‘went some one and a half inches long, and rather deep. 





quaint the chief with their errand, and to ask the 
favor of a friendly interview. 
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Aspinet received Squanto kindly, and, as he was 
too noble an Indian to take advantage of an accident 
or a misfortune for the purpose of revenge, he at 
once promised to pay the English a friendly visit at 
a place near the coast. 

It was sunset, and the fair summer light was fad- 
ing on the calm sea. Just as the shadows were 
growing dark on the eastern slopes of the hills, As- 
pinet appeared, followed by a great train of warriors. 
He was richly ornamented, and his follewers were 
bedecked with all of the insignia of barbarian splen- 
dor. Upon his great shoulders, glittering with 
beads and wampum, the noble-hearted chief carried 
the little boy. 

The child’s heart was filled with joy, and he held 
his hands aioft with emotion, when he saw from the 
glimmering hill-top the English sail on the beauti- 
ful sea. 

Aspinet came down to the water’s edge, bearing 
the delighted child, and followed by a hundred 
braves. The English were waiting to receive him in 
their boat, that was anchored in the shallow water 
near the shore. The chieftain did not stop for a 
canoe to convey him to them. He came wading 
through the water until he reached the English, 
then taking the boy from his shoulders, he placed 
him upon the deck. The boy wore on his neck a 
most beautiful ornament of Indian beads. 

Notwithstanding the great kindness and magnan- 
imity which these sachems exhibited towards the 
colonists at this time, both lost their lives through 
English injustice. It is sad to record that the amia- 
ble Gyanough, after having been long hunted by his 
English enemies, whom nothing but his destruction 
would satisfy, died of a broken heart, in the prime of 
life, far away from the hunting-grounds of Cumma- 
quid. 

~-— 4 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 


From a Correspondent. 


We took a carriage the next morning to cross 
the city to the steamboat landing. The coach- 
man appeared at the door. He looked very gay 
in his shining hat, bright buckles, and long- 
tailed coat; but his carriage was small, and 
painted a solemn black. 

Away we went, rattling over the stones, at a 
proper Dutch pace. Over bridges, past canals, 
stopping to let steamboats pass the draw-bridges, 
crawling round corners, and trotting through 
narrow streets full of shops. 

On the way, we entered an open square, that 
the guide book called the “Boter Markt.” Queer 
market, it certainly was. The open space was 
filled with people buying and selling vegetables, 
fruit, books, fish, dry goods and small wares. 
The goods are spread upon wooden tables, occu- 
pying nearly all the place, so that the carriage 
was obliged to go round the outside, next the 
houses. The people, the houses, and the out- 
door market, made an animated and foreign- 
looking scene. 





At length the carriage stopped at a broad 
wharf, crowded with little steamboats. The 
“Y,” ov harbor, was filled with ships, steamers, 
canal boats, barges, and other crafts, moving 
about, or anchored in the stream. It seemed 
quite small. The opposite shore was in plain 
sight. A greatcrowd had collected on the wharf, 
and the little steamers were coming and going 
continually. Several small boys came up, and 
pointed to the boats, saying, “Zaandam,”’ 
“Broek.” 

As L could not speak Dutch, and did not care 
for assistance, I shook my head. The youngsters 
stared, and then turned away. Dutch resembles 
English, somewhat, and if a stranger is good at 
guessing, as every Yankee ought to be, he can 
read the signs without much trouble. The 
steamboat people are well aware that both Eng- 
lish and Americans visit Amsterdam, and little 
signs are put up on the boats for their benefit. 

A boat came puffing to the wharf marked 
Brock. That was the oneI wanted. The sign 
on thepaddle-box said, “Zaandam Stoomboot.” 
As I walked down the plank I met a man in uni- 
form, and said to him, in an inquiring tone, 
“Zaandam?” He replied, “ Yop, Mynheer.” 

“Yap!” So I was right. The stoomboot, or 
steamboat, was a funny little affair, with an 


open deck, covered with chairs and _ settees. 
There was an awning overhead, and every thing 
was clean and bright. Plenty of people came on 
board, and in a few minutes a little steam whis- 
tle squeaked, and we moved gently away from 
the wharf. 

The brick stores stood out in stiff rows along 
the shore. The strange steeples, with their 
chimes, rose above their red roofs. To the right 
stretched a long pier, enclosing a great dock full 
of ships, This was called the ‘“‘Ooster Dok,” 
and the smaller one on the left was known as 
the “ Wester Dok.’”’? A number of men were at 
work nearit. They intend to build a union de- 
pot there for the railroads, after the American 
fashion. 

Amsterdam, for all its sleepy air, and old 
houses, and ancient ships, is a stirring place, 
and is trying to catch up with the times. 

There was a little pile-driver at work. Instead 
of an engine, or even a windlass to lift the weight, 
twenty men or more took hold of the rope, pulled 
up the weight, and then let it go, to fall upon 
the pile. A strange, old-fashioned way of doing 
things! 





See that great gate at the end of the street 
where the canal joins the harbor. That is a 
lock to keep the sea water from flowing in and 
drowning the whole city. The canals, and the 
country for many miles around, are lower than 
the sea, and were it not for these gates, dams 
and piers, nobody could live there. 

The steamboat started boldly out into the mid- 
die of the bay. On the opposite shore were gar- 
dens and pretty houses. As we passed along it 
was most curious to see a huge ship, apparently 
sailing through the fields. A boat towed it, and 
the two glided along among the trees in most 
singular fashion. The ship had just come in 
from the North Sea, and was on the great North- 
ern Canal that leads through North Holland. 

The city was soon left behind. Before us rose 
the low yellow sand hills, called the Domes, that 
skirt the shore of the North Sea. Far away to 
the left, over the grassy dyke, could be seen a 
tall, black spire and a mighty roof. It was the 
cathedral in Haarlem, where the famous organ 
stands. As the boat sped through the water we 
passed other steamboats. The captains took off 
their hats to each other, and the whistles blew a 
salute. Lumbering great barges floated past, 
and awkward canal boats drifted along on the 
gentle breeze. Whole families sat on the decks; 
the wives steering and the men smoking vigor- 
ously. 

How quiet and peaceful every thing was! The 
cows stared at us from the fields. Great flocks 
of sea birds sailed overhead. The windmills 
turned round and round in a slow and dignified 
way. The Y narrowed, and the boat glided past 
grassy banks and followed the winding stream 
among the fields. Suddenly we swept round a 
bend and into an open bay, where the quaint lit- 
tle red-roofed Dutch town of Zaandam spread 
in a half circle round the shore. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 

Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 

—_————+oo-—_—_———_ 
TROUBLE WITH ENGLAND. 

When the Treaty of Washington was conclud- 
ed between the United States and England, last 
year, it was thought that a very difficult piece of 
diplomatic business had been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Americans congratulated each other 
that there would be no more quarrelling with 
our far-away cousins, with whom we should in 
the future live like good Christians. 

But these congratulations have not been quite 
realized, for thus early in the carrying out of the 
conditions of the Treaty a misunderstanding as 
to the meaning of a part of its language has 
arisen. 

The United States, as we all know, has claims 
against England,—commonly known as the Al- 
abama claims—for injuries done by that coun- 
try during the secession war. These claims are 





of two classes. 


The first class consist of direct claims for dam- 
ages done American shipping by rebel cruisers 
that were fitted out in England, and afterwards 
were succored in English ports. These cruisers 
burned many of our ships with their cargoes, 
valued at millions of dollars, and caused our 
government to spend millions of dollars more 
by sending armed vessels to search for those of 
the rebels. These claims the English are willing 
to have submitted to Arbitrators, who are to 
meet at Geneva, and to pay them should the 
Court decide that they ought to be paid. 

The second class of claims are known by va- 
rious appellations. They are called “‘consequen- 
tial claims,” “constructive claims” and “indirect 
claims.”” We shall use the last term, because it 
is short and plain. 

These indirect claims cover what is held to be 
the damage done indirectly by England’s course 
towards the United States during the war. Our 
government takes the position that the conduct 
of Great Britain lengthened the contest, and thus 
added greatly to the cost of the war, and to our 
national debt; and not only this, but it nearly 
destroyed the commercial business of the coun- 
try. The government further declares that Eng- 
land’s course injured the people of the United 
States in other ways, for which injuries there 
should be compensation, leaving it, however, for 
the Arbitrators to decide upon the justice of the 
claims, and whether compensation should be 
made. 

To these indirect claims the English object, 
refusing even to have them laid before the Arbi- 
trators. They say that thereis nothing in the 
Treaty that provides for the bringing forward of 
such claims, and that it was understood when 
the Treaty was made that only direct claims 
should be submitted. 

It is impossible to state the amount of these in- 
direct claims. No American authority, so far 
as we know, has attempted to estimate it. From 
the tenor of some of the English papers we should 
judge that the people of that country think the 
sum would not be less than a thousand million 
dollars. No wonder the claim is not pleasant to 
contemplate and excites opposition. 

The English Prime Minister has denounced the 
idea of entertaining these indirect claims, and he 
appears to have spoken the general sentiment of 
England. Mr. Gladstone also has said that it is 
likely our government will withdraw them, but 
it is understood that the present position will be 
maintained by the administration at Washing- 
ton. There the matter rests. What will be the 
issue of the question is not easy to say. But we 
do not believe that it will lead toa war. There 
are no more reasons for fighting now than there 
were a year ago, and the settlement of the ques- 
tion does not by any means necessarily involve 
the dangers that politicians claim. 





IMPROMPTUS. 


An impromptu is a short, pointed poem, or 
epigram, or witticism, supposed to be composed 
on thespur of the moment. I say supposed, ad- 
visedly, for many so-called impromptus too clear- 
ly show previous labor,—in other words, they 
“smell of the candle.” 

But there are a few on record which we know 
to be genuine, spoken off-hand on the inspira- 
tion of the occasion. Such a one was the rhyme 
of ‘‘rare Ben Jonson,” who, sad to tell, wasa 
hard drinker, and slow to pay his debts. Once 
a vintner, to whom the poet was deeply in debt, 
told him that he would excuse the payment of 
the debt if he could give an immediate answer to 
the following questions: 

“What God is best pleased with? What the 
devil is best pleased with? What the worid is 
best pleased with? And what he was best 
pleased with?” 

The ready rhymer said at once,— 

“God is best pleased when men forsake their sin. 
The devil’s best pleased when they persist therein. 
The world’s best pleased when thou dost sell good 


wine, 
And you’re best pleased when I do pay for mine.” 


You remember Dr. Young’s impromptu com- 
pliment, when, during a walk in his garden, he 
was urged by his lady-love and a lady friend to 
leave them to visit a parishioner. 

“Thus Adam once at God’s command was driven 
From Paradise by angels sent from heaven; 
Like him I go, and yet to go am loth; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind,— 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 
Old Dr. Porson, the eminent Greek scholar, 
was once told that it was impossible to make a 
rhyme from the cases of the Latin gerund. This 
roused him to exert his power, and he at once 
recited this couplet,— 


“‘When Dido found Zneas would not come 
She mourned in silence, and was Dido dumb.” 


For those who have not studied Latin, I will 





add, the cases of the gerund always end in di-do- 
dum. 

Sydney Smith’s wit was always bubbling over. 
It was inexpressible and irresistible. His daugh- 
ter gives a pleasant, chatty account of one of his 
impromptus. “One day when my elder brother 
and myself were training our beloved Betty, a 
| pet donkey, with a pocket handkerchief for a 
| bridle, and her head crowned with flowers, to run 
round our garden, who should arrive in the 
midst of our sport but Mr. Jeffrey? Finding my 
father out, he, with his usual kindness toward 
young people, immediately joined in our sport, 
and to our infinite delight, mounted our donkey. 
He was proceeding in triumph, amidst our shouts 
of laughter, when my father and mother returned 
from their walk, and beheld this scene from the 
garden door. Though years and years have 
passed away since, I still remember the joy-in- 
spiring laughter that burst from my father at 
this unexpected sight, as, advancing towards his 
old friend, with a face beaming with delight, and 
with extended hands, he broke forth in the fol- 
lowing impromptu: 

“Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus; 
Short, though net as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.”’ 

Jeffrey was a very small man, although a gir 
ant in intellect. It was of him that this sam¢ 
witty divine said ‘‘he had not body enough to 
cover his mind, and that his soul was improper- 
ly exposed.” 

Theodore Hook, the reckless, brilliant impro- 
visatore, was the prince of impromptu makers. 
You know when Coleridge, who was fond of do- 
ing all the talking, wherever he was, asked 
Charles Lamb if he ever heard him preach, the 
quaint Elia replied, with as much positiveness as 
his stammer would allow, “I never heard you 
d-do any thing else.” And so Hook’s friends 
might have said about his impromptus. 

Ialways remember one which he made at a 
dinner table when one of the guests entered a 
little late. 

“Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 

I advise ye to give him whatever he axes, 

I advise ye to give him without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter, his actions are 
summary.” 

Icould give you many more examples of the 
genuine article, but more space is not alloweé 


me. Kate §. 
nS 
THE NEW APPORTIONMENT OF 
REPRESENTATION. 


The Congress of the United States has been 
engaged on a new apportionment of the repre- 
sentatives who form the popular branch of 
the national legislature,—their apportionment 
among the people of the States. 

This apportionment is made every ten years, 
or as often as a census is taken. The chief pur- 
pose in taking the census is to ascertain how 
many people there are, in order that the num- 
ber of representativesin Congress from each State 
may be in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants. 

The present House of Representatives consists 
of 248 members. By the bill before Congress, it 
was proposed to increase the number to 283, the 
population being some 7,000,000 greater than it 
was ten years ago. 

This bill has passed the House, and it is be- 
lieved it will pass the Senate, and so become 
law. At all events, it is not likely that the Sen- 
ate will make any essential changes in it. 

Under the new apportionment the New Eng- 
land States will lose one representative,—that is, 
New Hampshire and Vermont will each lose a 
member of the House, but Massachusetts will 
gain one member. The New England States 
will be represented as follows: Massachusetts 
will send 11 representatives, Maine 5, Connecti. 
cut 4, New Hampshire 2, Vermont 2, and Rhode 
Island 2. The total is 26. 

New York will be entitled to 82 representa- 
tives,a gain of 1; New Jersey 7, a gain of 2; 
and Pennsylvania 26, a gain ef 2. * 

Delaware will have one representative, as sh¢ 
always has had,—and she is not likely ever t¢ 
have more; Maryland 6,a gain of 1; Virginia 
9, a gain of 1; West Virginia 3, the same a? 
now; North Carolina 8, a gain of 1; South Car 
olina 5, a gain of 1; Georgia 9, a gainof2; Ale 
bama 7, a gain of 1; Mississippi 6, a gain of 1° 
Louisiana 5, the same as now; Kentucky 10, # 
gain of 1; Tennessee 9, a gain of 1; Arkansas 
4, again of 1; Floridal, thesameas now; Texas 
6, a gain of 2; and Missouri 18, a gain of 4. 
These States are the old slave States, though ten 
years ago Virginia and West Virginia formed 
but one State. 

Ohio will have 20 representatives, a gain of 1; 
Indiana 12, a gain of 1; Illinois 19, a gain of 5; 
Michigan 9,a gain of 3; Iowa 9,a gain of 3; 
Wisconsin 8, a gain of 2; Minnesota 8, a gain of 
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1; Kansas 8, a gain of 2; Nebraska and Neva- 
da 1 each, the same as now; California 4, a gain 
of 1; and Oregon 1, a gain of 1. 

This completes tye list of the 87 States form- 
ing the Union. It will be seen that the Western 
States gain 19 members in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Southern or old slaveholding States 
17, and the Middle States 5; and that New Eng- 
land loses one member. This just covers the in- 
crease of forty members in the representation. 

The Southern States gain because all their col- 
ored people are now counted as representative 
population, whereas before the war slaves count- 
ed only as three-fifths of such population. Thus, 
8,000,000 were counted only as 1,800,000 persons. 

It will be further seen that Illinois and Mis- 
souri make the largest gains. The one was a 
free State under the old system, and the other a 
slaveholding State. Missouri’s gain, which is 
relatively the greatest, is largely due to the free- 
ing of her slaves. That of Illinois is simply due 
to natural growth. 
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GONE TO SEED! 

The Hindoos are one of the most extraordinary 
raees that inhabit the globe. Their religious litera- 
ture sometimes soars into the highest realms of rapt 
devotion, while their religious observances often de- 
scend into the lowest regions of mad fanaticism. 
One of their practices at the feast of ‘‘Charak Puja’ 
is the result of a vow which is occasionally taken. 
The devotee stretches himself on the ground on his 
back, takes a handful of moist earth, places it on his 
upper lip, and plants some mustard seed in it. He 
lies, motionless, without eating or drinking, exposed 
to the fierce heats of the day, and the chilly dews of 
the night, until the seed thus sown germinates! It 
generally sprouts on the fourth day. Whether, as 
the army boys used to say, he then “gets up and 
dusts,” the chroniclers do not say; or whether this is 
the origin of the phrase, ‘‘gone to seed,” we do not 
know; but it shows the absurd lengths to which a 
false view of the duty of man will lead the human 
race, e 
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HARD WORK BETTER THAN GENIUS. 


The tradition is widely received in American fam- 
ilies, that Patrick Henry was an indolent student, 
and succeeded in his brilliant speeches by force of 
genius rather than by hard work. Mr. Wirt, in his 
biography, gives such an impression to readers. 

But a nephew of the orator, who ought to speak 
with authority, gives a flat denial to the tradition. 
He asserts that Patrick Henry had a choice library, 
and was familiar with Latin and Greek; and left af- 
ter death a good collection of the classics, enriched 
with his notes. 

He adds that Mr. Henry was accustomed to spend 
hours daily in his library in close study, and that the 
family were surprised and chagrined by the opposite 
view given by Mr. Wirt. Itis quite probable that 
the new version of the story is the true one, and that 
Mr. Henry’s success dn oratory is only a new proof 
of Napoleon’s maxim, that genius means capacity 
for hard work, 

te 
SANDWICHES, 

You have all eaten sandwiches, but did you ever 
hear how the term originated? Lord Sandwich was 
once one of the famous statesmen of England. He 
was a great minister, but also a great gambler. One 
day—or rather for a day and an hour—he had never 
moved from the gaming table. Suddenly, he felt 
hungry. He cried to the servants to bring him some- 
thing to eat. 

They brought a slice of beef and two pieces of 
bread. Placing them together, so as not to lose time, 
he devoured the first ‘‘sandwich,” for so the lunch was 
called, and has since been known. It is said—let us 
hope ironically—that he bequeathed it, as one of the 
most important acts of his administration, to his 
country. 

+) 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

The name which Defoe gave to the hero of his im- 
mortal fiction, is no fancy name, coined by the gen- 
ius of the novelist. It is an old family name in 
Lynde Regis, England, and is found inscribed on 
several tablets in the churchyard of that town. It is 
well known that Defoe visited the town, and walked 
in the churchyard, and the name, doubtless, caught 
his eye and lingered in his memory. Mr. Dickens 
was in the habit of noticing all the queer names he 
saw on city signs, and treasuring them for future 
use. The adventures of Alexander Selkirk suggest- 
ed the general plan of Defoe’s work, and a stroll ina 
strange burial ground gave a romantic name well 
suited to the story. 


i. 
GEN. WASHINGTON AT DINNER. 

“A man is never great to his valet,”’ is an old prov- 
erb, meaning that great men at home, and when 
making no effort, appear very much like other peo- 
ple. The late Charles J. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, 
told a story of Gen. Washington, which shows that 
he was often silent at home: 

In his thirteenth year, he had seen Gen. Washing- 
ton in Philadelphia. Playing around his residence 
in Market Street, near Fifth, with some of the chil- 
dren connected with the Washington family, he was 
persuaded into the house, and dined at the table with 

oe man, his wife, Mrs. Martha Washington, 
and his military aides or secretaries. Mr. Ingersoll 
described Washington as stately and austere. No 
conversation took place during the meal. He filled 
his own glass of Madeira silently, passed the decan- 


the boys inclusive. It wasalong and quiet re 4 
and the boys were glad whenit was over. Washing- 
ton rose first, and passed to his front door, where 


three horses were in waiting in the hands of the 
groom; the General mounted one, the aides the oth- 
ers, and all three rode rapidly out Fifth Street. 
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AN IRISHMAN’S DREAD OF FEVER. 


The common ple of Ireland have so great a 
dread of fever, that they are often led by it into acts 
of cruelty. No sooner is any one known to be “down 
in the sickness,’’ than the neighbors shun the house, 
and if the whole family be down together, they are 
abandoned to their fate. I have seena cabin in 
which every one of a family of, I think, seven per- 
sons, were thus left to themselves, and all died. 
Another case came under my own observation. 

A widow, by no means badly off as the world went 
in that part, came to us, then temporary residents, 
and begged my wife to give hersome medicine. She 
got what was deemed proper, and nothing more 
was thought of her. 

The 4 but one following, in coming home from 
fishing, I was passing this woman’s cottage, and 
leaned my rod against it while I put my foot on a 
stone by the door to adjust. loose string. I had 
scarcely done so before a hand was laid on my shoul- 
der, and an earnest voice desired me to ‘“‘come away 
out of that.” I was then informed that the woman 
was ‘‘down in the fever.” 

On hearing how matters were with the unfortu- 
nate woman, my wife went to learn the exact state 
of the case. It was almost impossible for her to gain 
anentrance. The door of the bedroom was nailed 
up, and every crack and cranny plastered over. 
ere was no access that way, but a passage was ef- 
fected though a window about sixteen inches square, 
in a rough stone wall a foot and a half thick. 
The air of the chamber was stifling. In one cor- 
ner sat a half-daft, brutal hag, in another a goose 
hatching, and on a poor pallet lay the fever-stricken 
woman in the last stage of exhaustion, dying from 
want of ordinary care. 
What could be done was done by my wife’s hands. 
But it was useless: typhus had secured a victim. 
The priest came, and he caused the blocked-up door 
to be burstopen. The last rites of the Roman Catho- 
lic church were administered, death followed, and 
the scene closed. 


—_—__——_+@>— 
THE SWISS BOY AND THE BEAR. 
The dangers of shepherd life, so vividly illustrated 
by two adventures in the life of King David when a 
boy, (1 Sam. 17: 84—35,) are here portrayed in a 
modern, but somewhat similar adventure, on the 
Swiss mountains: 


The Swiss Times tells a very nice story of a shep- 
herd lad, fourteen years of age, in the Canton Grisons. 
On the Monte di Campo, theyouthful shepherd fed his 
flock, when a huge bear made his ap nce, and un- 
ceremoniously began to feed himself on that same 
flock. When he had seized one of the finest sheep, 
the courageous boy began to beat him about the head 
with his stick, in order todrive himaway. The infu- 
riated beast turned upon his slender assailant, deter- 
mined to finish his mutton on him. 

The youth turned and ran, and remembering that 
there was, not far off, a gorge nearly two hundred 
feet deep, but so narrow that he might clear it +! a 
vigorous leap, started for it with bruin close at his 
heels. He reached the edge of the ravine, and, by a 
desperate bound, landed safely on the other side, 
while the stupid brute behind him, not noticing his 
danger, stumbled headlong to the bottom, The boy, 
descending the gorge, found his enemy disabled by 
his bruises, and soon despatched him. 
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A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

The following shows that a faithful brute may pos- 
sibly exhibit more of what is called “presence of 
mind” in danger, than a human being: 

A little girl, six years of age, met with a horrible 


death at Huguenot, N. Y. The mother of the child, 
hearing screams, rushed to the sitting-room, and dis- 











cove the little girl enveloped in flames, and an 
English bull-dog tearing her burning garments off 
her with his paws and teeth. He had already taken 


over half of 
he been 1} 
girl’s life. 
The mother, crazed at the sight, rushed forward, 
and clasped her child to her bosom, and held her 
close, thus baffling the efforts which the faithful dog 
made, although singed and burned dreadfully him- 
self, to tear off the clothing. The girl was burned to 
death, and the mother fearfully burned. The do 
that exhibited more than human sagacity in its ef- 
forts to save the child, had been her constant com- 
—. having been raised with her. Since the 
urial of the child occurred, he wanders from room 
to room, as if searching for her, uttering a plaintive 
whine, expressive of his grief. He takes no food, 
and it is believed that he will pine to death. 


Sa eee 
DEATH FROM COAL GAS. 


At Paterson, N. J., a sad affair took place. In the 
basement of the Holland church lived the sexton 
and his wife, an aged couple, whose names were 
Leonard and Jacomina Copenhall. The rooms being 
forced open, both were foynd dead upon the floor of 
the bedroom of the old couple. In front of the bed 
4 the old man, dead. His wife reclined upon the 
mis 


er clothing off, and it is believed, had 
alone, he would have saved the little 


e of the bed, also dead. Their positions bore un- 
takable evidence of their having endeavored to 
ag and of fainting in the attempt, from suffoca- 
on. 
The cause of the affair was very evident. In the 
kitchen was a small cooking-stove, the damper of 
which had been turned off and the lids partially 
opened, after putting on some fresh coal to keep the 
fire through the night. This diffused a great quan- 
tity of gas through the kitchen, which communicat- 
ed by an open door with the adjoining room, in 
which the old couple slept. The windows being 
closed tightly on such an inclement night, and there 
being no ventilation whatever, of course the inmates 
died with suffocation from the gas. 


+> 
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MISERY OF LAZINESS, 


The “sweet do nothing’’ (dolce far niente) of the 
onion-eating Italian lazzaroni is only fit for fools, 
brutes and convalescent people. 


None s0 little enjoy life and are such burdens to 
themselves as those who have nothing todo. The 
active only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labor, knows not what it is 
toenjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it unbends 
us. idle know nothing of it. It is exertion 
that renders rest deiightful, and sleep sweet and un- 
disturbed. That the happiness of life depends on 





calling which en , helps and enlivens all our 

powers, let those witness who, after spending 

— in active usefulness, retire to enjoy themselves 
ey are a burden to themselves. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHT OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS, 


Somebody who has been “studying our weights” 
reports that, upon an average, boys at birth weigh a 
little more, and girls alittle less, than six pounds and 
ahalf. For the first two years, the sexes continue 
nearly equal in weight, but beyond that time males 
acquire a decided preponderance, Thus young men 
of twenty ave one hundred and forty-three 
pounds each, while the young women of twenty ay- 
erage one hundred and twenty pounds. 


Some one else suggests that, considering the “size 
of the pound” in girls’ weight compared with the 
boys’, the fair ones should have the advantage of the 
Troy table, and leave the avoirdupois to the boys. 
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TWO RIDDLES BY FOX. 


My first does affliction denote, 
hich my second is destined to feel; 
My whole is the best antidote, 
at sorrow to soften and heal. 
Ans.—Wo-man. Woman. 


Formed long ago, though made to-day, 
I’m most employed when others sleep 
What few would wish to give away, 
And none would ever wish to keep. 
Ans.—Bed. 








+o 
THE WAY THEY HAVE. 


Perhaps the testimony of this cynical fellow would 
not stand cross-examination, but what he saw is put 
into print as follows: 

A statistical reporter watched while a thousand 
men passed a looking-glass used as a sign on the side- 
walk in Broadway. The result of his observation 
showed that 999 men glanced complacently at their 
image as they passed. The other man was blind. 
452 women passed during the same hour and a half, 
and none of them looked in the mirror,—all of them 
being engaged intently examining each other’s ap- 
pearance and dress. 


ae 

RATHER MIXED. 
Mrs. Punch, writing to her daughter, Juliana, says, 
“O dear! What a queer and contradictory age is 
this! If one thing seemed more certain than another, 
it was that men were men and women were women, 
But now we are told that history has been befooling 
us ever since the world began to spin, and that one 
sex has been so nearly like t’other, that, as the Amer- 
ican said, you couldn’t tell either from which, which 
is which, or which is either, or if either be which. I 
hope somebody will determine, some day or other.” 


——_+o»+—__—_ 
GIVING IT TO HIM. 


There are various ways of rebuking meanness, and 
playing the charitable towards it ought to be the 
worst kind of punishment. The Gardner Reporter 
says: 
A gentleman met us in the street, one day last 
week, and, opening his wallet, remarked: ‘Send 
— paper to my neighbor A. for one year. He has 
rrowed and stolen mine for more than six months, 
and is worth at least three times as much as I am, 
but I’ll make him a present of at least one year’s sub- 
a. We did as requested, and hope A. will 
profit by its contents, especially this item. 





THE POTATO IN OLD TIME. 


An a writer of a hundred years ago, thus 
speaks of the status of the potato: ‘This root in- 
creases prodigiously, and is — ae for feedin, 
and fattening cattle. They are led in water, an 


kept two months in the store. Cattle eat them raw, 
but for the table they are wholesome boiled. I earn- 
estly recommend the culture of this plant to husband- 
men, as it is not only excellent food for cattle, but 
ood for man in years of scarcity. After a little use, 
e taste becomes at least as agreeable as turnips, and 
particularly if the potatoes are boiled with bacon and 
salt pork.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........-...++++ eon 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.... 22-395 





















The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


number. 
We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 








ter to his Jady, and then took wine with his guests, 


the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or 


require but little boiling, though they may have been | P 


sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 





WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new prevaration, to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled 
success. It is NOT expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to Cure Dyspepsia in its most obstinate form. re- 
lief being always obtained from its first use, and a perma- 
nent cure effected when properly continued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 


No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
e 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 6—eowl3 


» Patented May 3, 1870. 


Be *Xs-0e » Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
— made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and a 
nished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young- 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer, 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 42-t? 


WEBSTER'S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So sim- 
ple that a child 
can work a more 
erfect button- 
ole with it than 
the most experi- 
enced hand can 
work witheut it. 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 























= cy. Is used en- 

= tirely independent 

of the sewing ma- 

3 chine, and will 

last a lifetime. 

Does away with 

pricking the fin- 

gers, straining the 

eyes, and with im- 

™ perfect and irreg- 

sa ular worked but- 

“Sy ton-holes. They 

> pix’ a 

; Be sfaction, ies 

So -i is who use them say 

that they are worth their weight In gold. Over eleven 

thousand sold during the first week of their introduction, 

For sale by dry goods and fancy goods merchants gener- 

ally. Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. 

They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sam- 

ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 

acked in a neat case with full directions for use, together 

with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent 

to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mafl re- 

ceive prompt attention. Address A.W. WEBSTER & 
CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn, 8—4t 

WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even mugh higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been bypught 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion.... --385] The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. -255] and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
Advance and the Com ---330] mark is ““American Watch Co., A 8 Street, 
—— and the Companion. -410| Waltham, Mass.” 
ords and the Companion -3 55 

srtags Ly M ae one the Companies 4 4 —ALSO— 
New Yor server and the Companion..... eaebeod 

The euzacriber to the Observer must be a new one SMALL GOLD WATCHES 

to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald : aa the Companion............... deleted 55| For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety o 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion -++3 80 | styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
Christian En and oom Pesenesqveecees “ a 4 ty of respectable young people. 
po ey Joumebena ont Conguen........ “455 3 No A ga retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
~ Wassery and the Companion... nae piaiesan! ie ewellers. 
e Independent and the Companion .......+.+++++++++ RO APP 

The subscriber to the Independent must be a new BBINS & LETON, 
- = to “ paper. aati e . General Agents, 

ew En: armer and the Companion............. - 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 47—ly New York and Boston. 

the pictures offered by the Union..........:....+-se0+ 390 





Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
want to laugh right out, send for one and 
yur uest will be granted. Price 











publications. 





F ha for 35c, W. A EATON, New Bedford, Mass, 
2-8 














THE LAST WARNING. 


Men may ridicule religion, but the time of trial, 
of peril, and of death will cause them to bear 


witness to their own folly. As Young says,— 


‘Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 


The poet Shelley scemed to fancy that there 
was something resolute and bold in standing 
aloof from Christianity and treating it as trivial. 
When a mere lad, while a student at Oxford, he 
wrote a tract on the “Necessity of Atheism,” and 
sent copies of it to the heads of the colleges. It 
caused his expulsion. 

His whole life was spent in assailing religion. 
His opinions separated him from mankind, and 
without human sympathy and the hopes and 
consolations of religion,*his inner life was un- 
satisfied; there was a longing in his heart for 
something unattained. 

He once wrote, in dejection, at Naples, on re- 
viewing the past of life,— 

‘Alas! I have not hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around, 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned.” 

We recently read an anecdote of Shelley, 
which shows how little comfort his belief afford- 
ed him in the hour of danger, and how insincere 
was his professed confidence in his own philoso- 
phy. 

In a narrative of “Lord Byron’s Voyare to 
Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, in 1821,” the follow- 
ing circumstances are related: 


“A storm arose, and the whole party narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. Perey S——, who heretofore 
made no secret of his infidelity, appeared to have 
lost all energy, and the horrors of death made 
him weep like a child. Those names which he 
never pronounced but in ridicule, he now called 
upon in moving accents of serious prayer, and 
implored the protection of that Being whose ex- 
istence he had affected to disbelieve. Thus ‘con- 
science docs make cowards of us all.’ Lord By- 
ron threw off every thing but his trousers, and 
binding his silk neckcloth round his loins, sat 
down, and folding his arms across his chest, 
waited in tranquil resignation his fate. Perey 
S- lay at his feet in a state of insensibility. 
His lordship looked down upon him, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘Poor fellow!” .... The danger be- 
came more imminent. Percy S—— was removed 
in a state of stupor to his bed. At length the 
crisis passed. Percy S—— had recovered from 
his fits of fear, and came from his cabin like a 
spectre from the tomb. His lordship repeated, 
as he took him by the hand, 





‘Cowards die many times before their death— 
The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 
‘Ah,’ exclaimed the affrighted infidel, ‘I have 
tasted so much of the bitterness of death that I 
shall in future entertain doubts of my own creed.’ 
A glass of warm mint and water raised his droop- 
ing spirits, and in twenty-four hours he was the 
same free-thinking, thankless fellow as ever.’ 

It was Shelley’s last warning, and it was pro- 
phetic of his fate. 

Not long after this event there was washed 
upon the desolate beach of the Mediterranean 
the body of a drowned man. It was young and 
fair, but the countenance gave evidence of world- 
weariness and disappointment. The regulations 
of the Italian quarantine caused it to be burned. 
Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt stood at a distance 
from the funeral pile, while the rose-colored 
flame shot up, filling the air with frankincense 
and the odor of spices. The ashes were collected 
and taken to Rome. It was the body of Shelley. 

Infidelity is boastful, but no philosophy is ei- 
ther wise or ennobling which can give the soul 
no security in the hours of peril, pain and death. 

H. B. 
or 
A CURIOUS PEOPLE. 

Few tribes or nations of men are entirely des- 
titute of any notion of worship, but occasionally 
one is found which has “as good as none,” and 
it is surprising that such a people should live in 
Hindostan, the country of the Vedas. The Toda 
tribe, in the Neilgherry Mountains, is thus de- 
scribed by an English officer: 

In appearance, the Toda is the very opposite 
of the Hindoo. He is tall, athletic, of a light 
bronze complexion, with large, dark eves, and 
features of Roman cast. The hair, whether of 
men or women, is never cut. Clothing of both 
sexes is the same, consisting of a single cotton 
robe. 

Their demeanor is in striking contrast to other 
natives of India; devoid of cringing, rarely tim- 
id, and to Europeans almost always confident 
and self-possessed. The race is brave but un- 
warlike; the best guide after game, but the worst 


protectors in danger. They appear to be simple 
idolaters. 
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known god; libations of milk poured out at fes- 
tivals; the sacrifice of bullocks on feast-day ; the 
worship of the sun at his rising, and the slaugh- 
ter of cows at every funeral, that they may go 
with the dead, and give him milk in heaven, is 
the sum of all that has been gathered of their 
notions of another life. They have many more 
festivities at funerals than at their weddings. 
Upon decease, the body of the departed is burned, 
and the ashes collected and preserved. This is 
the “green funeral.” When the sun returns to 
the same place. in his annual course, the “dry 
funeral” is observed. It is at this time they 
show their wealth; cattle are slaughtered, dances 
are performed, dresses with ornaments put on, 
silver and gold ornaments hung around their 
tents, and dancing and music, laughter and 
tears, pervade the assembly. Gathered around 
the coffin that holds the ashes of the departed, 
they ask, “Are you happy? Are your buffaloes 
well? Why did you leave us? What can we do 
for you?” And then, selecting the choicest of 
the herd, and consecrating it to the use of the 
dead, they separate. 

At their great annual religious festival, strange 
rites take place in connection with the slaughter 
of buffaloes for sacrifices. A herd is driven into 
an enclosed space, and, at a given signal, the an- 
imals having been infuriated with shouts and 
blows, two young men each throw themselves 
upon a buffalo, and, seizing the cartilage of his 
nose with the one hand, with the other shower 
upon him heavy blows with aclub. This con- 
tinues till the animal becomes exhausted, and it 
is then let go. The whole herd having under- 
gone the process, the young men taking turns 
at the exercise, a dance and feast winds up the 
proceedings. During this festival, it often hap- 
pens that the man is overpowered by the buffalo, 
and receives severe injuries; but it is a point of 
honor among them not to render any assistance. 

This tribe now numbers but six hundred souls, 
and is fast dying out, as we should think it 
would be. 


+> 


A SERVANT GIRL’S HEROISM. 


A correspondent who was present during the 
excitement and destruction of the great fire in 
Freiburg, Switzerland, thus describes one of the 
secnes enacted there, and the noble heroism of a 
servant girl: 


Suddenly, from one of the front windows on 
the third story, I heard a crash of glass, and 
looking up I saw a woman’s face—such a face as 
I never care to see again. It was dreadful in its 
agony. 

Screaming to the crowd below, she seemed to 
feel that she was too high for them to hear her, 
and the flames, as she stood at the window, came 
licking up the wall, as though they felt she was 
already given up to them. What she said, or at- 
tempted to say, no one ever knew; but the crowd 
gazing up from below saw her, and a hoarse 
roar came from them which seemed to reach her 
and give her encouragement. 

Wildly waving her arms, she disappeared for a 
moment, and then reappeared at the window 
with a little child in her arms. 

What could be done? Are the people to see 
the woman and child roasted to death under 
their very eyes? But they are far below, and 
the fiery flames are creeping up the outer walls 
and windows, and already the woman has to 
draw back her burden as the fire comes nearer 
and nearer. 

From below all access is cut off. The stair- 
cases are simply masses of red-hot stone, where 
no one can live for a moment. What can be 
done? 

Just then a tremendous cheer burst from the 
crowd below, the reason for which I could not 
understand. and I could only continue to look 
with horrible dread upon the sight, for I knew 
that unless help came within afew minutes it 
would come too late. 

But help did come—though to me from a some- 
what unexpected quarter. The house where the 
woman and child were standing was the last of 
those which had taken fire, and the adjoining 
one had an iron balcony, from which a fireman, 
seeing the dreadful danger, and cheered by the 
crowd, attempted to throw a rope to the woman. 

But it was very difficult for her to catch it. 
Four times he threw it, and each time we saw it 
fall past the window, though it was pitiful to see 
how eagerly she tried to get hold of it. But the 
fifth time she was successful, and tying the rope 
tightly round the child’s body, she swung it out 
of the window, and it was slowly but safely 
drawn into the adjoining house. 

As soon as she had done this the woman disap- 
peared from the window, and by the same means 
she succeeded in saving her second charge. 

But in saving the lives of these two children, 
the brave woman had got terribly burned. The 
flames had been creeping up nearer and nearer to 
her, and as she stood at the window, tying the 
children, a tongue of fire would often leap up 
and encircle her. But she never flinched. 
Wrapping the child she held in her arms tightly 
in a woollen cloak, so as to prevent the flame 
touching it, she would stand quietly bearing the 
fire until it had once more gone down, and then 
she quickly proceeded with her work. 

But now it seemed too late to save the woman 
herself, for the fire had reached the store of wood 
at the top of the house, and the roof was in 
flames. Her hands and arms, too, were terribly 
scorched, and we feared she would never be able 
to hold the rope. 

But as the cord was thrown to her, the people 
raised a tremendous cheer as though to encour- 
age her, and catching it at the first attempt, she 
managed to fasten it round her body, and throw- 
ing herself out of the window, she was gradually 
lowered into the street, and carefully taken to 
the hospital, where she at present lies in a dan- 
gerous condition. 








There have been many cases of devoted hero- 


A rude temple dedicated to some un-! ism in times past, but I know of none more no- 





ble than this of a simple servant girl, who not {measured exactly three inches and a half in 


only risked her own life, but stood such dreadful | 
torture in order to save the lives of the children 
under her charge, and I gladly give her name. 
It is Anna Albitz, of Birkendorf. 

The Swiss people area warm-hearted race, and 
the devoted conduct of the girl seems to be fully 
appreciated by them. The whole press has spok- 
en loudly in praise of the heroism she has shown, 
and already a subscription has been opened for 
her benefit, as it is feared her injuries are so se- 
vere that she will never again be able, even if she 
recovers from them, to gain her own living. 

—___ +o - -———_ 
TWO LITTLE ROGUES. 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 
Says Sammy to Dick, 
“Come, hurry! Come quick! 
And we'll do, and we'll do, and we’ll do! 
Our mammy’s away, 
She’s gone for to stay, 
And we’ll make a great hullabaloo! 
Ri too! riloo! loo! loo! loo! 
We'll make a great hullabaloo!” 


Says Dicky to Sam, 
“All weddy I am, 
To do, and to do, and to do. 
But how doesth it go? 
I so ’ittle to know. 
Thay. what be a hullabawoo? 
Ri too! riloo! woo! woo! woo! 
Thay, what be a hullabawoo?” 
“O, slammings and bangings, 
And whingings and whangings; 
And very bad mischief we'll do! 
We'll clatter and shout, 
And knock things about, 
And that’s what’s a hullabaloo! 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
And that’s what’s a hullabaloo! 


“Slide down the front stairs! 
= over the chairs! 
Now into the pantry break through! 
Pull down all the tin ware, 
And pretty things in there! 
All aboard for a hullabaloo! 
Ri too! riloo! loo! loo! loo! 
All aboard for a hullabaloo! 


‘‘Now roll up the table, 
Far up as you’re able, 
Chairs, sofa, big easy-chair, too! 
Put the lamps and the vases 
In funny old places. 
How’s this for a hullabaloo? 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
How’s this for a hullabaloo? 
“Let the dishes and pans 
Be the womans and mans; 
Every body keep still in their pew! 
Mammy’s gown [’ll get next, 
And preach you a text. 
Dicky! hush with your hullabaloo! 
Ritoo! riloo! loo! loo! loo! 
Dicky! hush with your hullabaloo!” 
As the preacher in gown 
Climbed up and looked down 
His queer congregation to view, 
Said Dicky to Sammy, 
“O dere comes our mammy! 
$’e’ll pank for dis hullabawoo! 
Ri too! riloo! woo! woo! woo! 
8’e’ll pank for dis hullabawoo!” 
“Omammy! Omammy!” 
Cried Dicky and Sammy, 
“We'll never again, certain true !’’’ 
But with firm step she trod 
To take down the rod,— 
O, then came a hullabaloo! 
Boohoo! boohoo! woo! woo! woo! 
O, then came a hullabaloo! 
Our Young Folks. 


AN ENRAGED CROCODILE. 

The alligators of Southern swamps and riv- 
ers are troublesome neighbors, but they are not 
so vicious or destructive as the Egyptian croco- 
diles. They are hard to kill on account of their 
impenetrable armor, and when angry they do 
great mischief. An exchange says: 


An Egyptian sportsman, who supported him- 
self and his family by the produce of his gun, 
about six years since, with three of his neigh- 
bors, went to an island called Geizet-il-Arab—a 
favorite resort of crocodiles—to hunt for their 
eggs. 

As they were going round the island, three 
crocodiles escaped into the river. On examining 
the spot, a quantity of eggs were discovered in 
the sand. These they secured, and were pro- 
ceeding back to their tent, when a crocodile who 
had watched the transaction rushed to the place 
of her deposit, and as rapidly returned to the 
river, and swimming, followed them opposite to 
their abode, where until nightfall her eyes were 
seen above the water. 

The sportsmen feasted sumptuously upon their 
spoil; but as soon as the Jast embers of their 
fire had died away, the crocodile charged them 
furiously, repeating her attacks several times 
during the night; and it was only by the fre- 
quent discharge of their firearms that they kept 
her off at all. The crocodile, which had hitherto 
remained harmless, now became furious, and at- 
tacked all the cattle it could catch upon the 
river side. Among the victims was a fine mare, 
who, as usual,was allowed to graze in the coarse, 
abundant pasturage. 

One day, whilst drinking, she was seized in 
the back of the neck by the jaws of the crocodile. 
The mare being a powerful animal, in an agony 
of pain, threw up her head. The crocodile 
dropped upon her back, and with her strange 
burden the mare gallopped off to her stable. The 
astonished villagers immediately set upon the 
crocodile with their naboot, or stout sticks, until 
she was induced to let go her hold and dismount; 
but the mare died from the joint effect of its 
wounds and the fright. 

During March, which is the breeding season, 
the crocodiles deposit their eggs in the sand on 
the banks, or,in preference, in small sand banks, 
or islands, in the stream. The eggs, which are 
white and hard, in size resemble those of a do- 


length, and five inches and thirteen-sixteenths in 
circumference. 
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HOW THE PROFESSOR POUNDED 
HIM. 


Mistakes that “happen 0’ purpose” are apt to 
be bad ones—for the blunderer. 


There is a very good story of a trick which was 
once played on old Dr. Caldwell, formerly of the 
University of California. 

The old doctor was asmall man, and lean, 
but as hard and angular as the most irregular of 
pine knots. 

He looked as though he might be tough, but 
he did not seem strong. Nevertheless, he was, 
among the knowing ones, reputed to be agile as 
acat; and,in addition, was by no means defi- 
cient in the knowledge of the “‘magnly art.” 
Well, in the freshman class of a certain year was 
a burly, becf-eating mountaineer, of cighteen or 
nineteen. This genius conceived a great con- 
tempt for old Bolus’ physical dimensions, and 
his soul was horrified that one so deficient in 
muscle should be so potential in his rule. 

Poor Jones had no idea of moral force. At 
any rate he was not inclined to knock under and 
be controlled despotically by a man he imagined 
he could tie or whip. Atlength he determined 
to give the gentleman:a genteel private thrash- 
ing, some night, in the college campus, pretend- 
ing to mistake him for some fellow-student. 

Shortly after, on a dark and rainy night, 
Jones met the doctor crossing the campus. 
Walking up to him abruptly,— 

“Hello, Smith, you rascal! is that you?” 

And with that he struck the old gentleman a 
blow on the side of the head that nearly felled 
him. 

Old Bolus said nothing, but squared himsclf, 
and atit they went. Jones’ youth, weight and 
muscle made him an “ugly customer,” but after 
a round or two the doctor’s science began to tell, 
and in a short time he had knocked his antago- 
nist down, and was astride of his chest, with one 
hand on his throat, and the other dealing vigor- 
ous cuffs on the side of his head. 

“Ah, stop! Ibeg pardon, doctor! Dr. Cald- 
well—a mistake—for Heaven’s sake, doctor!” 
he groaned, and thought he was going to be 
eaten up. “I thought you were Smith.” 

The doctor relied with a word and a blow al- 
ternately. 

“It makes no difference; for all present pur- 
poses consider me Smith.”’ 

And it is said that old Bolus gave Jones such 
a pounding, then and there, that he never made 
another mistake as to personal identity. 
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SECRET OF THE WESTERN FIRES. 

Some of the accounts of the great Western 
fires, as at Peshtigo, seemed incredible. The 
leaping of the flames, hundreds of feet ahead of 
any burning trees or houses, was thought to be 
an exaggeration of frightened people, who could 
not tell exactly what they saw. But a Dr. 
Langworthy, of New York, explains the phe- 
nomenon very naturally. 


When wood is burning, whether in the shape 
of buildings or forest trees, the flames seen are 
the combustion of the gases distilled from the 
wood by the heat. 

The great bulk of these gases is that known 
as carburetted hydrogen, the same used to light 
our streets and houses. If sawdust be placed in 
a retort, the neck of the retort drawn out to a 
fine tube, and heat applied, the gas which is 
soon given off can be lighted and will burn like 
a candle until the sawdust is reduced to char- 
coal, when the distillation ceases. Just so in all 
fires—the high temperature distils the gas in 
great quantities, it comes in contact with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and is consumed in 
the shape of flame. In an ordinary fire the air 
has such a free admission to the burning mass 
that the gas is all, or nearly all, consumed be- 
fore it has a chance to escape; but where acres 
upon acres of forest or buildings are covered 
with a sea of fire, the atmosphere cannot pene- 
trate the centre, or, in other words, the oxygen 
of the air is consumed about the edges, or before 
it has penetrated very far into the interior. ‘The 
result is, the vast masses) of carburetted hydro- 
gen make their escape unconsumed, heated to a 
very high temperature, and, being wafted by 
the winds ahead of the fire, may reach for rods 
before they are finally touched off by the flames. 
Then they flash like powder, and present pre- 
cisely the appearance described by the eye-wit- 
nesses of the late fires. Most persons have, 
while looking at a conflagration, seen flames 
suddenly flash in the air not directly connected 
with the flames below. It is simply the sudden 
ignition of a mass of inflammable gas as it 
reaches a more abundant supply of oxygen. 


JEFFERSON AS A YOUNG MAN. 

Jefferson, in his boyhood, gave no special 
promise of greatness, except in his industry and 
habits of good order. He was never idle, and 
always did at once what needed to be done, it- 
stead of putting it off to a more convenient time. 
Mr’ Parton gives a description of him when he 
entered college: 


Jefferson was a stripling of seventeen, tall, 
raw-boned, freckled and sandy-haired, when, in 
1760, he came to Williamsburg from the far west 
of Virginia, to enter the college of William and 
Mary. With his large feet and hands, his thick 
wrists, and prominent cheek-bones and chin, 
he could not have been accounted handsome or 
graceful. He is described, however, as a fresh, 
bright, healthy-looking youth, as straight as & 
gun-barrel, sinewy and strong, with that alert- 
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iarity with saddle, gun, canoe, minuet and con- 
tra dance,—that sure, elastic tread and ease of 
bearing which we still observe in country bred 
lads who have been exempt from the ruder toils 
of agriculture, while enjoying in full measure, 
the freedom and the sports of the country. His 
teeth, too, were perfect, which alone redeems a 
countenance destitute of other charm; his eyes, 
which were of hazel-gray, were beaming and ex- 
pressive; and his demeanor gave assurance of a 
gentle heart and sympathetic, inquisitive mind. 
Such lads, eager and unformed, still come to 
college from honest country homes, in regions 
where agriculture is carried on upon a scale that 
allows some leisure to the farmer’s family, some 
liberaltly of expenditure, books, music, a tinc- 
ture of art and hospitable habits. How welcome, 
how dear, to instructors worthy of them, are 
such unhackneyed minds in bodies unimpaired! 


—__+or—__—- 
ANECDOTE OF GEN. JACKSON. 
The Philadelphia Press narrates the following 
incident in the practice of a Washington physi- 
cian, Dr. Hall: 


Once, during a temporary absence, his clerk made 
out some bills, and among others sent one to the Pres- 
ident. On his return the doctor found a note from 
Gen. Jackson, enclosing a check for the amount, de- 
ducting an old charge which had been called for and 
settled, and for which he held a receipt. The fact 
that the bill had been sent was not less a mortifica- 
tion to Dr. Hall than the error in the account itself. 
But on looking at the President’s check he found that 
the General had forgotten to signit. Hetherefore re- 
turned it with the expression of his regret that the 
bill had been sent, and pointed out the General’s 
omission. The check was duly signed and sent back, 
enclosed in a note with this remark: 

“Dear Doctor,—The best of men are liable to mis- 
takes. DREW JACKSON.” 


Dr. Hall testifies to the old hero’s kindness to 
all his people, especially to his servants. Once, 
when the small-pox broke out among them, and 
nearly every body else fled, the President re- 
mained in the White House, and waited on black 
and white with unremitting attention. 


te 
STOP AND WEIGH IT. 


One morning an enraged countryman came to 
Mr. M.’s store, with very angry looks. He left 
a i in the street, and had a good stick in his 
hand. 

“Mr. M.,” said the angry countryman, “I 
bought a paper of nutmegs here in your store, 
and when [ got home they were more than half 
walnuts; and that’s the young villain that I 
bought ’em of,” pointing to John. 

“John,” said Mr. M., “did you sell this man 
walnuts for nutmegs ?” 

“No, sir,”’ was the ready answer. 

“You lie, you little villain,” said the country- 
man, still more enraged at his assurance. 

“Now, look here,” said John. “If you had 

taken the trouble to weigh your nutmegs, you 
= have found that I put in the walnuts gra- 
is. 
“O, you gave them to me, did you?” 

“Yes, sir. Ithrew in a handful for the chil- 
dren to crack,” said John, laughing at the same 
time. 

“Well, now, if that aint a young scamp,” said 
the countryman, his features relaxing into a 
grin as he saw through the matter. 

Much hard talk and bad blood would be saved 
if people would stop to weigh before they blame 
others, 

“Think twice before you speak once” is an 
excellent motlo. 
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A BOY WHO DIDN’T BELONG ANY- 
WHERE. 


One of those nameless, homeless little human 
footballs, who, in the midst of a Christian com- 
munity, roll up and down the city streets and 
great thoroughfares in heathenism, victims of 
the saddeSt social neglect, was lately picked up 
by a policeman in Dubuque, Iowa, and gave the 
foltuw'rg checkered history of himself: 


Ido not know my age, but I was born in Sabula. 
My parents are both dead. The first I can remem- 
ber, I began to pick up my living here and there, just 
where I could find it. I sometimes gota little food 
by doing chores for people, and occasionally some 
one would give me an old coat ora pair of shoes, 
when I had any. I picked up where they had been 
thrown away. I never took any food or clothes with- 
out leave. 

I never went to school. I slept around in barns 
and sheds, and sometimes in dry goods boxes. For 
two winters, I slept in a small hut with an old man, 
afew miles in the woods, and there I got nuts, and 
such things as I could find, and fish, which I caught 
in the river. But I lived for two summers in a large 
hole in the bank of the river, up towards Galena, in 
a place called the ‘‘cut-off.”” We had first-rate times, 
and lived like kings, on fish and prairie chickens, 
ducks and potatoes. 

There were two boys with me who run away from 
Galena. One of these boys was named Marvin. I 
don’t know where he is now, but one time he and I 
had a fine ride in the cars. We went down to Dun- 
leith, one day, and when no one was looking, we got 
in a wheat car; soon after, the brakeman or some- 
body, came and locked the car, and we rode all the 
way to Chicago; and it was a long ride, but we eat 
lots of wheat, you bet! 

When the man opened the car at Chicago, he looked 
Strange at us, and then swore some, but we got out 
and run away. 

I had a pretty rough time in ng I stayed 
witha fo ge family when I was there. The boys are 
pretty bad boys in Chicagd. When I left there, I 
came out to Wisconsin with a circus. I went to do 
chores, to help fold up tents, &c., and when we were 
in Darlington I got badly hurt on my arm when I 
was learning to somerset, and was sick. ThenI could 
oe Myr eng and they scolded me, and I ran away the 

xt day. 

Then T got on a farmer’s team, and rode to Coun- 
cil Hill, and then walked on the railroad to Dubuque, 
and a man soon got me, and put me in the poor- 
house, and I have been there two years. I ot both 
my feet frezen some time, I don’t know when it was. 














WHERE FANNIE WAS. 


Mamma can’t dess where I been 
If you try ever so hard; 

Such a queer p’ace as I’s in— 
*Twasn’t out in the yard. 


I climbed up, and I dot down, 
I didn’t fall much no ways; 

I looked out sharp for my gown— 
Only tore—two—three p’ace. 


’Twasn’t in the street I was, 

Nor in among the trees—Skeet! 
I don’t climb them now, coz 

The app’es aint fit t’ eat. 


No; I didn’t go to auntie’s— 
If I had I’d changed my d’ess; 
No; didn’t see Charley Grant, 
Done to school, I dess. 


I was making no mud pies, 
Nor baking them so done; 

I didn’t chase no butterflies— 
My stars! But it was fun! 


Yes; ’twas out in the barn house! 
Dat’s it e’zactly thens; 

I climbed up where the biddies goes 
And roosted wid the hens! 


————__ ++ 


For the Companion. 
HETTIE AND THE POWDERS. 


Hettie’s father was sick with a fever, and Het- 
tie stood watching the doctor, as he folded up 
the powders for his medicine. Hettie thought 
they were so cunning. 

She wanted one for her doll, Charlesetta Alme- 
da, but she was afraid to ask the doctor for one. 

When he was gone, however, she undressed 
Charlesetta, and put her in bed, with a red flan- 
nel around her neck, and a wet cloth on her 
forehead. 





Then she told her mother that Charlesetta was 
very sick, and asked her for one of papa’s pow- 


ders. Hettie’s mother was very busy, and an- 
swered, hastily, “No, dear, you mustn’t touch 
one of those powders!” 

“Then Charlesetta’ll die!’ pleaded Hettie. 
“She’s got chicken-pox, and measles, and scar- 
let fever, and varic'oid, and an awful bad cold 
in her head, besides. Do give me just one, 
mother!”’ 

“No, no,” said her mother. ‘Run away and 
play something else. I am very busy, indeed, 
and must take good care of poor, sick papa.” 

Hettie went slowly down stairs into the din- 
ing-room, almost ready to cry. There lay the 
powders on the sideboard, just as the doctor had 
left them. Hettie wished more than ever that 
she could have one—just one. 

She went up to the sideboard and looked at 
them. She counted them. There were just six. 
She wondered if mamma knew how many there 
were. 

“I don’t b’lieve she does,” thought Hettie; 
“she hardly looked at’em. I guess five will be 
quite enough to last papa till the doctor comes 
again. And Charlesetta is so very sick. It 
would be too bad to have her die, and have to 
have the funeral just now, when papa has a fe- 
ver. I think I’d better take one.” 

So naughty Hettie hastily slipped one into her 
pocket, and ran out of theroom. She hurried 
up to her playroom, and sat down by Charleset- 
ta’s bedside. 

She took out the powder and looked at it. 

It didn’t look half so pretty and tempting as 
it did down stairs. And, somehow, she didn’t 
feel as if she should enjoy playing any more. 
She turned the powder over and over, and finally 
concluded she wouldn’t give it to Charlesetta 
justthen. ~~ 

Presently, she heard her mother’s step-on the 
stairs, and she hid the powder in her pocke! 


again, in great haste. Her mother did not come 
in, after all, and Hettie began to wonder where 
she could keep the troublesome powder safely. 

It wouldn’t do to hide it among her playthings, 
or keep it in her pocket, for mamma or Ellen 
would be sure to find it out. 

Hettie began to feel unhappy and ashamed. 

Her conscience kept whispering, ‘‘You’re a 
bad, disobedient girl! You stole the powder!” 

“Taint! I didn’t!’ answered Hettie, angrily, 
and she gave Charlesetta a tremendous spanking, 
to ease hermind. ‘“Whatdo you mean, being so 
sick, all of a sudden, and inaking me so much 
trouble?” she asked, giving the poor doll a final 
shake. “There! lie on your nose till I bring you 
two bottles full of castor oil, and a quart of 
thoroughwort tea!” And Hettie flounced out of 
the room, feeling very cross and miserable. 

She went down stairs, hoping to slip the pow- 
der back among the others, without being seen, 
but they had been taken away. So she went 
on into the wood-shed, and lifted up a loose 
board in the floor, and hid the powder under it. 

When she went in, she met her mother, who 
asked, “‘Hettie, did you touch those powders? I 
find there is one gone.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Hettie. But she looked so 
guilty that her mother said, gravely, ““You have 
never told me a lie, Hettie; I hope you are not 
telling one now.” 

Her mother went out, and Hettie began to cry. 





Very soon, her mother came back with the 
powder in her hand, and a sorrowful look on her 
face. She had noticed the board at once, for 
Hettie had put it back carelessly, in her haste. 

Hettie cried very much, and told her mother 
how very sorry she was. But her mother pun- 
ished her, and talked with her a long time, and 
prayed that her little daughter might never be 
so very naughty and disobedient again. Hettie 
determined she never would. And when her 
mamma had kissed and forgiven her, she went 
up stairs to comfort Charlesetta. M. B. E. 
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CALL THE CAT. 


Kitty-cat, I hear a mouse! 
Pity-pat go through the house; 
Kitty, hurry! Kitty, run! 

Quick! or you will lose the fun. 
Kitty hears, and slyly creeps 

Near poor mousey—now she leaps. 
Ah! too late, you cannot win it; 
There’s the hole, the mouse is ir it. 
Listen, now! weet, weet, weet, weet, 
Mousey’s babes their mother greet. 
Good for them, my Kitty-cat, 

That you missed old Pity-pat. 


———_+oe——_—_—. 
THE LAZY SLED. 


Johnny Briggs is six years old. About a year 
ago, when he was five years old, his mamma 
asked him one day to bring in some wood for 
her. Johnny said, “O mamma! if I only had a 
sled, I would bring in wood enough to pile to 
the top of the kitchen!” 

His mamma told him that, if he would try to 
be a good boy, perhaps Santa Claus would bring 
him a sled. And sure enough, when Christmas 
came, Johnny had a nice new sled, red on the 
top, and blue on therunners. It had a picture 
of a dog on it, and the name “Rover,” in large 
letters below the picture. 

Well, I wonder if the children think that 
Johnny brought in all the wood after that. He 
began at once to put on his cap and mittens, 
ready to go to work; and he asked his mamma 
to tie a paper on the top of the sled, so that the 
wood might not scratch it. One day, not long 
after Christmas, Johnny made three piles of 
wood in the kitchen, so high that he had to get 
on a chair to put on the last sticks. 

But, after two or three weeks, the sled stopped, 
and didn’t work any more. Instead of bringing 
in wood, Johnny went out to play. So his 
mamma said that Johnny’s papa had better try 
to change the sled for another, because this sled 
was a lazy one. 

Johnny thought about it, and made up his 
mind that it was the boy and not the sled that 
was lazy; and he asked mamma if she had not 
better try to change him for another boy. 

So mamma is trying to change her Johnny 
into a boy who will always love to flnivh hi: 





work before he goes to his play.— Nursery. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
FLORAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 49 letters. 
My 37, 3, 9, 6, 47, 4, 25, 35, 45, 20, 8 is one kind of 
morning glory. 
My 26, 6, 29, 81, 49, 44, 18, 82, 48, 89, 40 is a flower, 
so called from the permanence of its color and form. 
My 12, 5, 17, 40, 7, 11, 19, 44, 36, 38, 22 is a small 
blue flower, the emblem of fidelity. 
18, 83, 25, 16, 48, 42, 30, 19, 43, 21, 1lis a light 
blue flower, surrounded with hair-like leaves. 
y 2, 7, 27, 22, 28 is a wild flower of Great Brit- 


ain. 
My 46, 44, 34, 12,17, 14, 9 is a medicinal, bulbous 
herb; it has deep yellow flowers. 
y 1, 23, 29, 24, 82 is an extensively cultivated 


rain. 
” My 18, 36, 10, 15 protects plants from frost. 
My whole is an aphorism of Mrs. Hemans. 
Epwarb H. LxeGe@exrr. 


2. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in church, but not in house. 
My second is in rat, but not in mouse. 
My third is in string, but not in cord. 
My fourth is in Clara, but not in Maud, 
My jifth is in knob, but not in handle. 
My sizth is in shoe, but not in sandal. 
My seventh is in ostrich, but not in grouse. 
My whole is used in every house, Vix. 


3. 
REBUS. 





A fairy tale. 


4. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS, 

Do go to the meadows with me. 
She came like a good girl. 
Hand me a pear, Sarah. 
I would not go at all, in that case. 
I cannot bear to see you treat it so. 
Catnip grows in the garden. 


5. 
CHARADE, 
When travelling in foreign lands, 
The wondrous things to see, 
In mountains, glens, on desert sands, 
My first I’d have with me. 


The veteran troops who are so brave 
My second occupy ; 

Rather than flee their lives to save 
Would on my second dic. 


~ whole is passed, on many a road, 
y travellers, day by day; 
It never helps to carry a load, 
But only shows the way. 
E. B, CLEMENT. 
6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
. A shout of triumph. 
A chain of mountains, 
A color. 
A white spring blossom, 
A preposition. 
A negative. 
The initials give the name ofa river, and the finals 
a city on its banks, Raru B. 


Cora, 


Pye goto 





Conundrums. 


Is a soldier supposed to be raw until he has been 
exposed to fire? 
yhat is the worst kind of fare soldiers can live 

on? Warfare. 

Why is a spider a good correspondent? 
he drops a line by every post. 

What ailment may we look for on an oak? 
A-corn. 

What man carries every thing before him? The 
waiter. 


Because 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cabbage, Art-i-choke, Celery, Egg-plant, Rad-, 
ish, Leeks, Sea-kale, Beets. 
2. In peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed; 
In war he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 
In halls in gay attire is seen; 
In hamlets dances on the green. 
Borneo, Candia, Malta, Canary, Spice, Ceylon. 
Mahershalalhashbaz.—ZJsa, 8: 3. 
Troy. 
. Frank-fort. 
. Gaol, Able, Olio, Leon. 


TSOP oe 











Joun S. TrowbriIpGE, of New Canaan, re- 
cently missed his pocket-book containing a con- 
siderable sum of money, and, after much search, 





found it on the depot platform at that place. It 
was guarded by a strange dog that had latterly 


| persited in following Mr. Trowbridge, notwith- 


standing all efforts to drive it away. It is need- 
| less to say that the aninial has now found a heme. 
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WHEELED HIMSELF INTO FOR- 
TUNE. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of a prominent 
railway corporation, recently held in Boston, there 
were present two gentlemen, both up in years, one, 
however, considerably the senior of the other. In 
talking of the old times gone by, the younger gentle- 
man called the attention of his friends, and told a 
pleasant little story, which should be read with 
profit by every poor, industrious and striving lad. 
We use his own language: 

“Nearly half a century ago, gentlemen, I was put 
upon the world to make my living. I was stout, 
willing and able, considering my tender years, and 
secured a place in a hardware store, to do all sorts of 
chores required. I was paid seventy-five dollars a 
year for my services. One day, after I had been at 
work three months or more, my friend there, Mr. 
B—., who holds his age remarkably well, came into 
the store and bought a large bill of shovels and tongs, 
sad-irons and pans, buckets, scrapers and scuttles, 
for he was married next day, and was supplying his 
household in advance, as was the groom’s custom in 
those days. The articles were packed on the barrow 
and made a load sufficiently heavy for a young mule. 
But, more willing than able, I started off, proud that 
I could move such a mass on the wheelbarrow. I 
got on remarkably well, till I struck the mud road, 
now Seventh Avenue, leading to my friend B——’s 
house, There I toiled and tugged, and tugged and 
toiled, and could not budge the load up the hill, the 
wheel going its full half diameter in the mud every 
time I would try to propel forward. Finally, a good- 
natured Irishman, passing by with a dray, took my 
barrow, self and all on his vehicle, and in consider- 
ation of my promise to pay him a ‘bit,’ landed me at 
the house. 

“I counted the articles carefully as I delivered 
them, and with my empty barrow trudged my way 
back, whistllng with glee over my triumph over dif- 
ficulty. Some weeks after I paid the Irishman the 
‘bit,’ and never got it back from my employers. (Mr. 
B—., I am sure, would have remunerated me, but 
he never before heard this story; so, if he isinclined, 
he can compromise the debt by sending me a bushel 
of his rare-ripe peaches next fall.) Butto the moral. 
A merchant had witnessed my struggles, and how 
zealously I labored to deliver that load of hardware; 
he even watched me to the house, and saw me count 
each piece as I landed it in the doorway. He sent 
for me the next day, asked my name, told me he had 
a reward for my industry and cheerfulness under dif- 
ficulty, in the shape of a five hundred dollar clerk- 
shipin hisestablishment. I accepted, and now, after 
nearly half a century has passed, I look back and 
say, I wheeled myself into all I own, for that reward 
of perseverance was my grand stepping stone to for- 
tune.”’ 

The speaker was a very wealthy banker, a man of 
influence and position, and one universally respected 
for many good qualities of head and heart. Boys, 
take a moral from this story. You do not know how 
many eyes are upon you to discover whether you 
are sluggish and careless, or industrious and willing. 
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A RABBIT’S ESCAPE, 


An rin". coursing match took place in the 
streets ef San Francisco, recently. A tame rabbit 
‘ot loose from her kennel in the back area of a resi- 
ence, and wandered threugh a side alley into the 
street, where she was busily engaged in nibbling bits 
of straw and refuse, when a long-legged, hungry cur, 
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looking for his breakfast, espied it, and, with a yelp 
of expectancy, made for the enemy. The latter tore 
up the street, with the cur after her, followed by sev- 
eral other dogs, of all sizes, who joined in the chase, 
and for a block or two the run was very close and 
exciting; but at last, the poor rabbit, not possessing 
the endurance of her fellows with the f: om ef the 
fields, began to lose ground, and all hope seemed over 
for her, when she espied a Femes | rl standing at an 
open door, and, under a apPy spiration, darted 
into the house, when the girl, appreciating the situ- 
ation, shut the door, 





A TEMPEST IN A POCKET. 


An Indianapolis paper says: 

Not long since, a ruralist from Anderson, or there- 
abouts, visited the city on business, and in the course 
of his peregrinations purchased a package of Ro- 
man candles for the —— of amusing his -_ e- 
ny on his return. His fireworks were carefully de- 
— inarear pocket, and a short time thereaf- 

r he went to the depot to take the evening train. 
While loitering in the bee ye epee admiring the 
stacks of gingerbread, hard boiled eggs and dough- 
nuts, temptingly displayed on the lunch counter, he 
carelessly whisked his left coat tail against the red- 
hot stove, and trouble immediately ensued. The 
first rocket narrowly missed the face of a native who 
was in a half comatose condition, caused by much 
extract of hop, and without waiting to inquire into 
particulars, he made the door in two gigantic leaps. 
All the occupants of the room immediately endeav- 
ored to follow his example. In the meantime the 
candles fizzed and popped, giving the impression 
that the party was being bombarded with some sort 
of an infernal machine; and, strange as it may seem, 
the innocent cause of all the trouble was the worst 
frightened man in the lot! 





BOUGHT HIMSELF. 


An amusing affair happened lately between a coal- 
dealer and a purchaser. The latter was very anxious 
te see that the former did not cheat him, so he (the 
purchaser) inspected the weighing of the coal him- 
self, and felt perfectly satisfied that he got the full 
allowance, without any desire on the part of the 
coal-dealer to ‘‘shave.’”” However, while the coal was 
weighing, the driver of the team could not help 
laughing, aware at the time that the purchaser was 
particular about his full weight of ceal. The pur- 
chaser, noticing the laughing of the driver, asked 
him, when he received the coal, what it was all about, 
so the driver told him. 

“Why,” said he, ‘when your coal was weighing, 
fa ye standing on the scales, and were weighed 
with it.” 

“Is it possible?’ Why, I weigh nearly two hun- 
dred nds!”’ 

“Well, sir,’”’ said the driver, ‘“‘you ure sold.” 

“‘Yes,”’ was the reply, “‘and I have bought myself, 
too.” 
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COULDN’T FOOL HIM. 


A day or two since, a man not over and above fa- 
miliar with the dark ways of apres, went into 
one of the offices of this city with a dispatch, which 
he insisted on having sent off immediately. The o 
erator accommodated him, and then hung the dis- 
patch ona hook. The man hung around some time, 
apparently unsatisfied. At last, his patience was ex- 
hausted, and he belched out, “‘Aint you going to send 
that dispatch?” 

~ operator politely informed him that he had 
sent it. 

“No, yer aint!”’ ae the indignant man; “there 
it is now, on the hook!’’—Bangor Commercial. 
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COULD TAKE CARE OF HERSELF. 


A Philadelphia reporter who interviewed Mr. 
Pugh, manager of the lecture course in that city, re- 
marked that Anna Dickinson travelled over the coun- 
try alone, and inquired if she had ever been insulted. 

ir. Pugh replied, “Never but once. While travel- 
ling West, she was asleep in a car at night, with her 
head resting upon her muff on the back of a seat, and 
a man sat down beside her, and pressed her foot with 
his. Miss Dickinson wakened instantly, looked him 
full in the eye, and said, ‘Do that again, and I will 
call the conductor, and have you put off the train!’ 
The man went into another car.” 


a en 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


The New York Mail sarcastically hits off the man- 
ners of the people in our several ehief cities as follows: 


In Boston society, every body snubs every body else; 
in New York society, every body gossips about every 
body else; in tt oe a every body attends 
to the morals of every body else; in Baltimore society, 
every body fraternizes with every body else; and in 
Chicago society, just at present, every body is bor- 
rowing from wey body else. Boston, therefore, is 
aristocratic, New York and Philadelphia, democratic, 
Baltimore, patriarchal, and Chicago, communistic.” 
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A GENTLEMAN with a sepioeeetiing red spot 
on his face entered a Philadelphia street-car The 
other day. He was asked if he had had the small 
pox, and answered ‘‘Yes.”” Whereupon one passen- 
ger retired, and the rest moved up to the other end 
of the car. 

“How long since you recovered ?”’ asked one of the 
more curious. 

“Well, as nearly as I can recollect, about thirty- 
five years ago,”’ replied the victim of the disease. 


THE OTHER DAY, says the Swiss Times, a little 
kitten, unwarily playing on the edge of the bear pit 
at Berne, fell between the bars into the area beneath. 
The spectators held their breath; but the kitten, by 
no means overcome by its foe’s appearance, bristled 
up both coat and tail in courageous wrath, and with 
such effect, that bruin, when quite within reach of 
the tempting morsel, was sufficiently discouraged to 
turn tail and walk quietly away, leaving the little 
kitten master of the field. 


A San Joaquin (CAL.) farmer scattered some 
wheat soaked with beer eS over a field frequent- 
ed by wild geese. The silly fowls gorged themselves 
with the seductive banquet, and got so jolly tight 
that they could not fly, and the farmer stepped in 
and dispatched six hundred of them with a club. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MEN of this world are not those 
who go off at full gallop, but, if I may use racing 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BuBNets COCOAINE dresses the hair per- 
fectly, without greasing, drying or stiffening it. 


37 5 A MONTH-—To sell our Universal Cement. 
$ Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *52—13t 


42. A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B.SHA 





ERBENA SEED.—Send 25 cents for a package of 
our Finest varieties; saved from more than 100 named 
kinds; 5 packets for $1. J.T. SMIT ONS, 
It Brentwood, N. H. 
A PROTRUDING TOE is not a pretty sight and 
is never seen where children wear SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes. They will save half your Shoe bills. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 6—4t 


ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
ora that pays from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, St., Boston, 
Mass. 1—12t 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


MONE Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 2-—ly 

















IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 
AGENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 








tures everywhere. 11,234 retailed by one. Send 
— for circular. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
Ot 





HUNTING. reaging and Fishing made easy. 

Best Book; 76 pages; engravings. nly 20 cents, 

i? paid. Send for Jatalogues of Books, etc. Address C. 
. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 9—1t 

OOK HERE! Try the “Banner Golden Pen.” 

They retail at 25 cents per dozen. To introduce them 

I will mail postpaid 2 dozen for 25 cents and stamp. Ad- 
dress H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 9—It 


DITED BY A BOY! Devoted to the interests 

of our BOYS AND GIRLS. Splendid stories, poetry, 

jokes, etc., 25 cents a year. Specimens 3 cents. Address 

OUTH’S STANDARD, Lebanon, N. H. : 

WHEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feelin 
of a disurdered system, which needs to be cleanse 

and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 

Aves Pills and see how quick you can be restored for 
a shilling. 9—2t 


BOY’S PRINTING OFFICE. Press, types, 

etc., complete. Splendid, profitable amusement. 

Send two 3-cent stamps for STi and specimen print- 
PENFIELD & 


ng. 0., 
—2t Meriden, Conn. — 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pe 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


Y¥ SENDING 40 Cents to Geo. D. Burton, New 

Ipswich, N. H., you can get your name nicely cut in 
astencil plate for marking clothing, books, cards, etc., 
with ink, brush and directions, postpaid. Or by sending 
25 cts. you will receive by mail your name and address 
stamped upon a German silver key-check for your watch 
chain or keys. 9—It 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
A first-class@Seminary for both sexes with equal 
rivileges. Buildings and educational facilities valued at 
300, superior corps of teachers in every depart- 
ment, with a pleasant home and expenses moderate. Ad- 
vantages for musical education unsurpassed. An excel- 
lent commercial department. Students received at an: 
time. Spring term of 14 weeks commences March 20. 
For Catalogue or room, apply to 
9—4t E. COOKE, Principal. 


























- CENTS WILL PAY FOR ONE YEAR’S 

2) subseription to HAPPY HOURS, an illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, in which will be.found Tales of Ad- 
ventures; Afloat and Ashore; Sports and Exercises; Ar- 
ticles on Natural History and Popular Science; Glass 
Blowing for Boys; How to Make a Magic Lantern; Car- 
entry; Turning; Boats and Boating; Ships, and how to 
tig Them; Elegant Work for Delicate Fingers; Practical 
Puzzles; Enigmas; Charades; Riddles; Tricks in Magic; 
Chemical Experiments; etc., etc. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages making it the cheapest Ma; 


ine of 
its class pub: 


ished in the world. Recollect, Only 25 





ents a Year. Sendsubscriptions to HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann street, New York. 9—4t 
THE 








“DOMESTIC” 


TO USE.” 


rT] 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” ff} 
8.M. Agents: 9X 
Itdon’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get: 
the agency and 
sellit, Address 
“DOMESTIC ” §. M. Co..96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist. Al! other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. is is the only Savings 
Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a guar- 
antze fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 7—13t 





H4*t: CAPS, GLOVES AND UMBRELLAS 
Can always be found in large variety at 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 
1—tt 59 Tremont Street. 





ery eee 3h those who “‘stay.” It often happ 

hat those whose Nene | career is slower and gentler 
than that of others, exhibit a greater amount of mind 
and tougher staying power, and come in at the win- 
ning-post at last, 





hibited darned so perfectly that the i a 
nounced it not darned at all. The “darnist’’ is high- 
ly complimented by the local papers. 


AT THE CoLUMBvus (Ga.) fair, a iodine Was ex- 








HOVEY & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
SEED CATALOGUE 


For 1872, 


Contains 150 pages. The most extensive and complete 
Seed Catalogue published. Sent free to all applicants. 
SEEDS WARRANTED FRESH and to REACH THE PuR- 
CHASER. 


HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
*9—eow2t 





WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 
After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms. For Cash Install- 
ments as low as $5 per month, or on Work Installments 
of $10 down, and $10 per month in work. (The work to be 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa- 
vorable terms, for full particulars ane circulars, call on or 
ress 
*9-tf 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


THE 


Weed “Family Favorite” 
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SEWING MACHINE. 


NONE OTHER is so thoroughly adapted to the wants 
of the Household, Dressmaker’s, or Tailoring purposes. 

For sale at a Discount for cash, or on small monthly in- 
stallments. 


WEED SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


A WONDER OF ART AND BEAUTY. 


From Paris we have received specimens of the art by 
which thousands of Bulletins were printed during the 
siege, and conveyed by Balloon and Pigeon. These speci- 
mens consist of The Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments, printed on glass and invisible to the naked 
eye. With each is a lens magnifying one thousand times, 
by means of which every letter stands out clear and dis- 
tinct and easily read. They are enclosed in neat tubes of 
ivory half an inch long, with gilt band and ring. These 
truly wonderful objects will be sent postpaid for Firtr 
CgENntTs. Money refunded if the article is not as here rep- 
eenees. Address ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield — 
Boston. — 


$10 from 50! 








2Samreres sent paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
pa wnt gs fi. WoLcor NY. 
45—eow26t 





EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Pres., 
Miss Mary O. Carter, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
aratory, Scientific. Terms yin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
fe, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H. 44—19teow 


DO NOT BUY 


Your Flower and Vegetable Seeds until you have 
seen our new and finely Illustrated Catalogue for 
1872. Giving extra inducements to clubs and large or- 
ders. Our seeds we warrant fresh and true to name 
and of the finest quality, and will arantee that all 
seeds ordered shall reach the purchaser. Address with 
stamp J.T. SMITH & SONS, 
7—eowst rentwood, N. H. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY _the Crreszatep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best int he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Ad 

IL8SON SEWING MAOHINECO., Cleveland, 0.; St. 
Leuls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. 8S. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. cE 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 32—ly 


Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
For [Inflam- 
mato +7, and 
€hronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
fous, Remittent 
@ and Intermittent 
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YSPEPSIA. © [NDIGESTION, Head- 
ache, Pain in the shoutders oughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Ba 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Duncles, Ring-worme Seald Head Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 

unc! ing-wo a ead, Sore 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they ‘are excellent. 


‘ape and other ‘ lurking in thesy# 
tem are eetually destro, ed ved. 
J. Wacker, tor. 


erand Kidneys, 
these Bitters have 
noequal. 















, Proprietor. 
@en. A cents, San Francisco, Cal. 
50—16t 
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